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FOREWORD 


Ron Husband and | met at Disney Studios in 1975 where we were both trainees 
studying under Walt Disney's “Nine Old Men.” These were the masters who cre- 
ated the likes of Bambi, Pinocchio, and Cinderella. They were living legends and 
we were in our early twenties, hungry to learn. When the time came to pair up the 
young recruits, | had the most fortunate blessing to be placed in an office with my 
new friend “Huz.” 

Since those days we have shared many experiences of life together from then 
until now. These experiences of life are the fuel for this book. Quick Sketching 
with Ron Husband is a record of where Ron has been and what he has observed. 
From our Disney mentors we learned that keen observation is the foundation for 
all drawing and animation. | know of no other artist who has taken this truth to 
heart more than Ron Husband. Whether it is at a football game or a wedding, 
you can be sure to see Ron, with sketchbook in hand, peacefully recording in line 
what his quick eye is seeing. | say “peacefully” because that is the way he draws. 
Some artists draw as if they were wrestling their subject into submission (me for 
example), whereas Huz seems to just let it happen. My impression is he tries to get 
out of the way, letting the image flow from his eyes to his fingertips with as little 
interference as possible. There is joy in Ron’s drawing, the joy of a moment experi- 
enced and captured on paper. 

How wonderful to see these sketchbooks open their leaves and let the light in so 
we can all learn and appreciate the work of this master artist of the sketch. 


GLEN KEANE 
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PREFACE 


| draw for a living, but | sketch because it is an expression of the talent | was born 
with. As a result of all the quick sketching I’ve done over the decades, my job 
as an animator/illustrator has been less complicated. Think of a basketball player 
constantly practicing free throws. Then, during the crucial game, he steps to the 
line and swish, the ball goes through the hoop. It looks easy, but there is practice 
behind that effort. It is the same with drawing and the constant practice behind it. 

| am not always successful in that particular endeavor of getting it just right. 
A teacher once said, “There are 10,000 bad drawings in you; get them out of 
the way so you can get to the good stuff.” Thus, | have literally filled hundreds of 
sketch pads in my attempt to get all the “bad drawings” out of the way. The closer 
| get to the 10,000, the better my quick sketches get. That gives me inspiration to 
keep filling up pages in my sketch pads. 

This book is the story of how | came to sketch and the knowledge gained in 
the process. It entails some lessons, chronicles the progression of sketching, and 
details specific quick sketch techniques. As a teacher of art, | count it a privilege 
to pass on the knowledge | have gained over the years. | hope that you enjoy the 
sketches and are able to take something away to build and fill your own sketch- 
books. | aim to encourage and inspire artists to analyze action. To see what is 
really taking place in those precious few seconds we have to observe the things 
around us which, in an eye’s blink, are gone, never to be repeated the same way 
again. 

After many years on my journey as an artist | have not arrived; I’m still traveling 
forward sketchbook by sketchbook. All along the way, drawing has been a way 
for me to communicate, relax, discover, and more. | see sketching as a vital com- 
ponent of me improving as an artist. | realize how important constantly sketching 
was and is for me. | sketch because | enjoy it. Merrily walking along on my jour- 
ney, | wasn’t aware | was on the road to improvement as | sketched. The road can 
accommodate many more artists—won’t you join me? 

| am excited to share these sketches with you and to pass on my insights and 
love of art, the technicalities and fun behind the simple lines on a page that tell 
stories, histories, and my stories. For those artists who have chosen not to express 
themselves with pen, pencil, brush, or clay, enjoy the drawings! 


RON HUSBAND 
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My first major achievement in art —National Art Award 


MHS senior wins 


national a 


A Monrovia High School stu- 
dent, Ronald Husband, has been 
named as a winner in the na- 
tional Scholastic Art Awards 
project sponsored by Scholastic 
Magazine. 

Husband, 16, was selected for 
his medal ink drawing. 

The national program has 
been conducted for the past 41 
years. 

Included are 474 awards in 
painting, drawing, print-making, 
design, sculpture, and crafts, as 
well as 75 tuition scholarships 
based on seniors’ outstanding art 
portfolios and academic records. 
Honorable mention certificates 
went to students for 457 addi- 
tional entries. 

The awards are the climax of 
a vast art project which started 
with preliminary regional ex- 
hibitions and eliminations across 
the nation. 

Submitted to the regional 


rt award 


¡sponsors were about 150,000 en- 
tries representing the best work 
from the art classes of second-| 
ary schools in those areas. | 
About 7,500 blue-ribbon “‘final- 
ists” were selected by the re-| 
gional judges and forwarded tol 
Scholastic Magazines in New! 
York for national judging. 

Here, juries of 27 artists and 
jart educators awarded 412 gold 
medals for outstanding work in 
the 16 art categories, as well as| 
50 Hallmark Honor Prizes of 
$100 each for the best painting 
or drawing from each region, 
and 12 Strathmore Awards of $50 
for the best in each two-dimen- 
sional category. 

The 474 pieces winning gold| 
medals and cash awards will be 
displayed at the National High 
School Art Exhibition, which 
will be held May 21 through) 
June 11 in the Union Carbide 
Exhibition Hall in New York. 
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1954: My earliest recollection of drawing goes back to when | was four years old. 
| would take wax paper and put it over comic-book covers and copy the image. | 
was drawing because it was fun and a way to entertain myself. My mother kept 
me in coloring books, and | watched Jon Gnagy’s Learn to Draw on television 
and dabbled in paint by number sets. Later, in elementary school, | began to pay 
attention to being able to draw well. An art teacher from the school district came 
once a week and | was recognized as the “class artist.” But there was also the 
“fastest runner,” the “smartest kid,” and the “best hokey pokey dancer.” | wasn’t 
convinced at that point | could make a living as an artist. 


1962: Toward the end of elementary school, | began drawing in steno pads using 
a ballpoint pen. A short time later | graduated to real artist sketch pads, some of 
which | still have fifty years later. 


1964-1968: High school brought formalized art training. Although | enjoyed art, 
| didn’t really take it seriously. In fact, | was kicked out of art class in my junior 
year for being a jerk and told never to return. The year and few months | did 
spend in class, however, had a monumental influence on my life. My teacher, 
Ms. Dorothy Clemmons, exposed me to a whole new world as an artist. She 
also entered a pen and ink drawing that | had done in a competition and | won 
a regional award that then went on to New York and won a national award. 
Embarrassingly, the award came after I'd been kicked out of class. On the posi- 
tive side, | learned a valuable lesson in humility. It was also during this period 
that Ms. Clemmons encouraged me to carry a sketch pad and to draw daily. 
Over forty years and hundreds of filled sketch pads later, her words are still bear- 
ing fruit. 

After high school | wanted to enroll in the Art Center College of Design, at that 
time located Los Angeles. Two things kept me from this: money for tuition and tak- 
ing the SATs too late to get results for the upcoming semester. Reflecting back, | 
was probably too immature for the intense curriculum of a major art school. 

So, | enrolled at the local community college, Citrus Community College in 
Azusa, CA, majoring in art. | played football in high school and tried out for the 
Owls, Citrus’ football team. We had some successful seasons, and at the end of 
two years | received an AA degree and was offered an athletic scholarship to play 
football at the University of Nevada, Las Vegas. 


1971: At UNLV, my art professors, Tom Holder and Rita Abbey, exposed me to the 
fact that art could be a vehicle for a career and more than just something to do in 
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one’s spare time. They encouraged me to push my abilities and explore my creativ- 
ity. | learned the valuable lesson that discipline, combined with talent, would pro- 
duce maximum results. 

| came away from college with a newfound appreciation for my God-given tal- 
ent and a more positive attitude, shaped by teachers who took an interest in me 
and pushed me to strive for excellence. | graduated from UNLV in May 1973 with 
a BA in Art, returned to southern California, and obtained a job as a technical 
illustrator for Honeywell Electronics making flow charts and block diagrams. It was 
an interesting job, but not very creative for a guy who had dreams of being a 
commercial artist, illustrating books and magazines. | figured if | wanted to have 
a creative job, | had to be around creative people. | took steps to make that hap- 
pen. | enrolled at Art Center in hopes of getting some direction, making a contact, 
or maybe seeing a note on a bulletin board and finding something, anything. By 
day, | was a Honeywell employee and for one night a week an art-school student 
with hopes of working in that field some day. 

As if scripted, the instructor of the class | was taking, Sketching for Illustration, 
was Sam McKim, a legend in his own right, who worked for Walt Disney 
Imagineering. 


An Interview With Disney Great, Sam McKim =v Tom Tee 





An interview with Disney great Sam McKim 
© Disney 


Introduction 


He told me about a program the studio had started a few years before to train 
artists to be animators. Mr. McKim put me in contact with Eric Larsen. This legend- 
ary animator was head of the trainee department, their objective being to continue 
building the animation department so it could carry on the distinguished, superior 
animation that had flourished at the studio for the past four decades. Some of the 
same animators who had worked on Snow White and the Seven Dwarfs in 1937 
were still at their desks animating in 1975. The thought was, while these seasoned 
animators were still active, bringing in some young artists and training them with 
Disney's finest animation legends would let the tradition of animation continue at 
the studio. 

In my formal interview with Eric | presented my portfolio, consisting of polished 
commercial art accented pieces, and | even included a few Disney characters in 
an attempt to impress them. At the end of the interview, Eric said, “Nice portfo- 
lio—do you have any sketches?” | went home, gathered three of the many sketch- 
books | had accumulated since high school, drove the twenty miles from Monrovia 
to the studio, dropped the sketchbooks off at the guard gate, addressed to Eric 
Larsen. A week later Disney Studios called and said | could start in the trainee pro- 
gram any time | wanted. 

On Friday, Honeywell gave me a going away party; on Saturday | celebrated 
my twenty-fifth birthday; and on Monday, February 10, 1975 | started on my jour- 
ney in feature animation, due in part by way of my sketchbooks. 

At the time | knew nothing about animation, what an animator was or did. 
Little did | realize this would be the place for my maximum exposure to art and 
entertainment. 

From day one at Disney | was immersed in the mosaic that makes up feature 
animation. Coming from a background of zero understanding of the craft, every 
day was a learning experience for me. Some in the program had come from Cal- 
Arts, which has an outstanding animation program. |, without a clue, was on the 
opposite end of the spectrum, while others with varying degrees of animation 
experience made up the rest. 

Tutored by Eric Larsen one-on-one and in group settings, our goal was to make 
a short (we're talking seconds) animation “test” in four weeks. This test was shown 
to a review board of veteran animators (Frank Thomas, Ollie Johnston, Milt Kahl, 
etc.). In evaluating the tests, they took under consideration our past experience in 
animation, ability to understand the basic principles of squash and stretch, timing, 
drawing on model, etc. If we failed the “test,” we were out the door. If success- 
ful, we were given an extension of four additional weeks to work on another test, 
hopefully implementing and improving on the principles learned the first time. 
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Passing this second test got me sent downstairs from the second floor (where all 
the trainees were located), to the first floor, where the animators at that time were 
working on The Rescuers. Having finished our training period, fellow trainee Glen 
Keane and | came downstairs at the same time (the friendship we forged during 
our trainee period continues today). | went from being a trainee to my first job 
in feature animation, learning from “real” animators by doing their “ruff” inbe- 
tweens. Glen was paired with Ollie Johnson and | was assigned to Ollie’s best 
friend, Frank Thomas. 

| had not fully realized at the time what a marvelous situation | was in, being 
able to learn by observing and doing inbetweens for one of the truly great anima- 
tors in the history of the business. Two months before, | didn’t know an x-sheet 
from a hole in the ground and now | was beginning to see how complex and 
mysterious animation could be. The chance to observe Frank Thomas’s technique 
first hand, from his carefully thought-out scenes, beautifully drawn characters and 
much, much more, helped to light my path toward a better understanding and 
appreciation of animation. 





Ron Husband and Disney legend, Frank Thomas 


Introduction 


| inbetweened for Frank during the day, and at night and weekends animated 
small, uncomplicated scenes he’d give me. Frank was then able to concentrate his 
efforts on the scenes that demanded more skill than | had. | did about fifty feet of 
animation this way (1 foot equaled 2/3 seconds of film). After the animation for 
The Rescuers was complete, | inbetweened on Pete’s Dragon. Again, after hours 
and on weekends | animated another fifty feet or so. You won't see my name in 
the film credits of either film though. In those days, you had to animate a hundred 
feet or more before you received screen credit. Even though Rescuers and Pete’s 
Dragon bear my footprints, there’s no way to prove I’ve been there. 

In three years | had gone from trainee, ruff inbetweener, assistant breakdown, 
breakdown, assistant animator, to finally on The Small One reaching the hundred- 
foot mark, when | was promoted to animator. All during this time my training 
continued. Visits with Eric to get pointers on how to approach scenes, company- 
sponsored acting classes, sculpture class taught by Blain Gibson, drawing classes 
instructed by Marc Davis, Walt Stanchfield, Glenn Vilppu and others, action analy- 
sis taught by Ward Kimball, caricature drawing taught by Al Hirschfeld, animal 
anatomy courses given by Stuart Sumida, guest lectures by Tex Avery and a host 
of others, screenings of an array of Charlie Chaplin films and other silent comedi- 
ans; all this and more in an effort to expose us to those elements that go into mak- 
ing us better storytellers through our drawings. The studio grew in the animation 
arena and went on to make a string of memorable films amid much drama, all of 
which is chronicled in Don Hahn’s documentary Waking Sleeping Beauty. 

I've had a career in animation with the Walt Disney studio for more than thirty 
years, with over twenty screen credits, illustrated children’s books and magazine 
articles, won numerous awards with my pen and ink illustrations, and am presently 
employed as a character artist for Walt Disney Publications. | am the first African- 
American animator in the history of the Disney studio and also its first supervis- 
ing animator of color. | have taught classes in figure drawing, quick sketch, and 
humorous illustration. 

| have gleaned a wealth of information over the years and want to pass some 
of what has been beneficial to my growth as an artist on to you. 

| never set my goal to be an artist. | gravitated to what came naturally and what 
| enjoyed doing. | felt validated by the approval and encouragement of others who 
reacted positively to the things | drew. And the progression and providence of my 
life led me to a career in art, of which | am still practicing to this day. 
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Ron dialoging with Al Hirschfield 
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My Sketchbook 


The sketchbook became not only a documentation of the things I’d seen and 
places I’d been, but also a very personal diary of sorts chronicling my life, my 
passions, and my memories. 

I've sketched all over the world; at weddings, sporting events, in airports, on 
vacations, in parks, and on beaches. l've sketched at malls while waiting for my 
wife to finish shopping, in churches, on planes...anywhere you can imagine. l’ve 
probably spent more time with my sketch pad than | have with any other thing or 
person on earth. 

One of the benefits quick sketching has given me is that it has sharpened my 
ability to analyze actions quickly. | now look at human and animal movement and 
see its basic shapes, the various shapes it is composed of as a whole and indi- 
vidually. | am able to quickly recognize special relationships between my subject 
or subjects; how far an arm is away from the body, the distance one foot is from 
another in a walk or how one body relates to another in space. Seeing both the 
negative and positive shapes as equally important has given me control over my 
quick sketches. | am definitely a better artist today because of what quick sketch- 
ing has caused me to focus my artistic attention on. 

Another benefit of quick sketching is “thumbnailing.” For me thumbnailing is 
an offshoot of my quick sketching technique, only executed in a smaller format. 
Utilizing the principles of silhouette value, perspective, proportion, shapes, muscu- 
lature, skeletal structure, etc., thumbnails give me a graphic look at what an illus- 
tration will look like in the early stages and alerts me to be aware of any problems 
that may arise as my thoughts get transferred to paper. In animation, thumbnails 
play an extremely important part in the planning of a scene. I’ve even used the 
combination of thumbnails and quick sketches to “sell” an idea to the director. 
One instance comes to mind of a goat character | was animating performing a 
back flip. Goats don’t do back flips; an impossibility. But, if they could, this is how 
they would do it...this is called the “plausible” impossible. Through a series of 
thumbnails and sketches, | showed the director what | had in mind and was given 
the green light to proceed. A successful scene proceeded from a believable series 
of sketches. 
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Djali doing a backflip 
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Last week, | had a chance to visit 
with Ron Husband, Lead Animator 
on Atlantis, and | had one thing in 
mind: his sketchbooks! “Prolific” 
doesn't just describe the way Ron 
Husband draws -- everyday, Ron 
can be seen sketching at 
Northside at lunchtime, come rain 
or shine. "My wife's used to me 
taking it everywhere we go.” He'll 
sketch mall goers while she shops, 
he says. 

It all started with one sketch- 
book, says Ron, when his high 
school teacher encouraged him to 
keep one by his side at all times. 
That one sketchbook has multi- 
plied into shelves lined with worn 
pads of Ron's drawings. If you 
thumb through any of them at 
random, you get a glimpse. of 
Ron's days -- they read like a jour- 
nal as he captures people in action 
-- a basketball game, someone 
walking across the street, someone 
lugging books, old people, young 
people. They are poetic in their 
everyday observances of life. 





TWILIGHT 


“Sketchbook adventures: a chat with Ron Husband of Atlantis” 


© Disney 





"I love to draw,” Ron says, 
adding that his sketching helps 
him to stay sharp and to constant- 
ly “grow as an animator.” When 
not developing characters for 
Atlantis, Ron likes to watch and 


study actors in old films. 
Animating a character is “all about 
acting,” he says, and every charac- 
ter poses a challenge in having to 
convey a universal message of 
emotion that will be understood 
all over the world. “I'm not paint- 
ing for me," he adds, "I have to 
play to the audience." 

Ron started at Disney in 1975 
“way back when" and learned 
about the animation process from 
Frank Thomas and Eric Larsen, 
who was head of the Training 
Department at the time. After his 
initial interview, he was asked to 
drop off a couple of his sketch- 
books at the gate; soon after, Ron 
was hired and thus began his 
immersion in Disney animation. 
Frank, one of the Nine Old Men, let 
him do 50 feet on the Rescuers as 
a first assignment but “you had to 
do 100 feet" to get screen credit. 

His most recent travels depict- 
ed in his sketchbooks show Ron's 
trip to Paris and a visit to a 
Montana elk farm. From inside a 
van, Ron found himself sketching 
elks in twenty-degree below zero 
weather for Fantasia 2000. Being 
from California, Ron says it wasn’t 
the best climate for drawing, but it 
made for a memorable experience. 

I'd like to thank Ron for taking 
the time to share his adventures 
with the Twilight Bark, and if you 
happen to be at Northside, strike a 
pose for Ron and say hello. 

-- Heseon 
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Introduction 


As | have sharpened my drawing skills by quick sketching, I’ve noticed a pat 
tern of improvements through the years. | am able to say the same things through 
my pen with less line work now than in the past. One of my goals in quick sketch- 
ing is to put the most information about the subject with the fewest number of lines, 
in the shortest amount of time. This is an elusive challenge but one that | strive for 
in an effort to improve. 

Improvement means practice and daily sketching is a must for me. The times | 
miss a day or week, | lose my rhythm of pen stroke to paper, my ability to “see” 
the simple shapes is impaired, and | don’t have the feel that naturally flows as | 
quick sketch. These intangibles that l'm describing surpass physically putting pen 
to paper. Quick sketching, like practicing the piano, tennis, or any activity you 
want to be proficient in, must be done on a regular basis. 

On occasion | look through some of my sketchbooks. | can see some sketches 
that are awkward and some that communicate. For the last thirty years or so 
| have been putting the day's date on that day's page of the quick sketches. | 
can tell by the quality of the sketches between the dates if a day or two passes 
between pen and paper as there is a noticeable difference. The moral is: don’t let 
too much time elapse between quick sketches. 
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How This Book Got Started 


Over twenty years ago, with the encouragement of my fellow animators, | seri- 
ously started thinking about writing a book on quick sketching. These artists saw 
me daily sitting at breaks and lunchtime sketching my time away. One night at a 


restaurant, while quick sketching waiters, | jotted down some notes that this book 
is based on. That is how this book got its start. 
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Restaurant sketch with notes 
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The first draft of this book consisted of a collection of my quick sketches, very 
little text, limited instruction, fewer sections, and no tips. This version | presented to 
Frank Thomas and Ollie Johnston to look over while | went to Australia to work at 
the Disney animation studio down under. They both wrote me with their thoughts 
concerning the book. 


Dear Ron, 

| enjoyed looking at your sketches. 

Your drawings are fun to look at and really portray the 
characters actions very well. However, I'd like to see 
what results you come up with if you go deeper into the 
characters’ feelings, if some of your nice sketches would 
show your characters thinking about something special — 
aggression, anger, fear or thought. Maybe sorrow or 
love, whatever! 


Thanks again, Ron. 
ae | A : 
/ A J > , 
(ae ) Sort 


Ollie Johnston 


Copy of letter from Ollie Johnston 
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Soon after my return, they graciously took the time to discuss the contents of 
my book over lunch at Frank’s home. We discussed how best to communicate my 
ideas about quick sketching. Their insightful observations encouraged me to push 
on in the development of the manuscript as they felt | had something relevant to 
say about communicating through drawn pictures. 
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Correspondence and written observations from Frank Thomas 


Introduction 


Encouraged by my colleagues, now with a shot of inspiration from Frank and 
Ollie | had been catapulted into devoting all my “free time” after work and on 
weekends to taking my manuscript to a higher level. Up to this point, my spare 
time had been spent doing personal pen and ink illustrations, freelance artwork, 
teaching gesture drawing, and participating in art shows. All these activities and 
more came to an end in 2009. My full attention was focused on looking through 
hundreds of sketchbooks to find images to match and explain the text. | contin- 
ued to share my manuscripts and sketches with fellow artists and instructors which 
led to further refinements, expansion of ideas, explanations of concepts, more 
personal information, and even more categories in an attempt to put into words 
the techniques | have refined over the past forty-plus years. My goal for this book 
is to encourage artists, young and old, to take full advantage of the talent they 
have been blessed with and utilize that talent daily through the disciplines of quick 
sketching and keen observation in order to foster the growth that will surely hap- 
pen as these techniques are applied and mastered. 


Why Quick Sketching is Important for Young Animators 


While teaching a class in Gesture Drawing, | became keenly aware that the con- 
cepts | was explaining using nude and clothed models were the same techniques 
covered in the book | had begun putting together on quick sketch. | hadn't previously 
made the connections, but there it was. The big difference of course was the origin 
of the subject: one a still model posing in a classroom, the other a moving target. 

| encouraged the students in my class to quick sketch to supplement their time in 
class and to help them sharpen their observation skills by identifying key actions 
in movement and the ability to create a true likeness of what they saw. The quick 
sketching skills they sharpened on the street would exponentially aid their prod- 
ucts on their return to class when drawing a model who wasn’t walking away from 
them, and who wasn't posed just so, with the proper lighting, capturing all the natu- 
ral positive and negative space, perfectly balanced and proportioned, with a clear 
line of action, and sitting still long enough for an eraser to correct any mistakes. 

| insisted that mastering of this skill was crucial for their development as art- 
ists as they try to capture the unique movement that is peculiar to their subject. 
These building blocks to better sketching become easier to identify with practice 
and repetition. 

Quick sketching strengthens the artist’s ability to analyze the action of humans 
and animals in motion, seeing the line of action and recreating that moment in 
time using the principles found in this book. It focuses the artist's eyes to see basic 
shapes and capture the cohesive flow of anatomy of the subjects and enhances 
the artist's skills no matter their level by constantly challenging their discipline to 
repeatedly continue quick sketching. 

Young animators, specifically, will benefit from mastering the skill of quick 
sketch or, at the very least, understanding the technique discussed in these pages. 
In particular, they will improve their ability to quickly analyze a scene, digest the 
components, recreate the action with technical precision, and then turn their quick 
sketches into thumbnails, storyboards, and finished scenes. 
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This is Your Sketchbook Too! 


No one book can cover all topics. Quick sketching is one avenue in the many 
branches of the art field, one that has been successful for me and | hope for you 
as well. What | want to accomplish in this book is to help you grow as an artist 
and push you to become better as a quick-sketch artist by utilizing all that you 
have been exposed to in your artistic journey before reading this book. Think of all 
the art classes you've taken over the years where the instructor emphasized certain 
aspects of your artwork. Perhaps it was foreshortening, or proportion, negative 
space, whatever the case may be. Now you are being asked to harness all that 
teaching and more into making a quick sketch in a matter of seconds. How shall 
we approach this challenging world of quick sketching? It is not easy to make lines 
that communicate. Over the years I’ve taught quick sketching to college art stu- 
dents as well as professional artists. 





Ron with Disney trainees at the Los Angeles Zoo 


After an assignment to quick sketch in a public place like a shopping mall or 
amusement park, the one constant that | hear the next time we meet is, “They 
moved...| was sketching that woman and she just walked away,” or some version 
of that experience. | realize the difficulty in attempting a true quick sketch, but the 
benefits of mastering this unique form of expression spills over into other aspects of 
your art world: making you more confident in what you commit to paper, recogniz- 
ing concepts that make for better and faster production, understanding how and 
why the body works as it does, and on and on. The added benefit is that quick 
sketching is so much fun. 


Introduction 


| encourage you to always carry a sketchbook, like the writer who always has 
a notebook handy, ready to jot down an inspiration or thought day or night. We 
never know when we will see that inspirational figure that screams sketch me! 

There have been times (not many) I’ve left home without my sketchbook and 
regretted doing so. Just at those times | saw what begged to be recorded by my 
pen and | was unable to do so. Carrying a sketchbook has opened up conversa- 
tions, usually with strangers, that | otherwise would not have had. 

On occasion you may find others who want to draw in your sketchbook too. In 
the early 1980s, animation director Art Stephens, myself and Jonathan Winters 
met for lunch. Jonathan was being considered to voice one of the characters in 
The Black Cauldron. He told so many humorous stories that Art and | could hardly 
take a bite of our meal due to laughing so hard. What a sight we must have 
been to the other diners. At the conclusion of his belly-laugh-causing monologues, 
Jonathan reached over and took my sketchbook and pen and here is the result: a 
lunch I'll never forget! 





ped ee 
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The way I’m directing you is not the only way to become a better draftsperson. 
Being aware of the principles talked about in these pages helped me immensely 
in my animation and illustration work. | can say these concepts have been tried 
and tested by me, and by grasping the ideas presented they can be of benefit to 
you as well. To aid you in your journey in becoming a true quick-sketch artis-—and 
just in case you forget your sketchbook!—we've decided to include blank pages 
in the back of the book for you to sketch on because you never know when you'll 
see that perfect moment or action, or who will just want to reach over and draw in 
your book. 
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Growing as an Artist 


The following pages document my growth as an artist and the wealth of subjects 
from which | chose to sketch. 

This is an actual page from a sketchbook of mine from the early 1960s of ran- 
dom heads and other objects drawn freehand. 





A page from one of my earliest sketchbooks 
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This is my granddaughter, Reese, on my home office floor drawing freehand as 
| remember doing myself as a child, only | used wax paper to copy comic-book 


covers. 
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The following drawings are from some of my earliest sketchbooks, circa 1962 
and 1963. | was introduced to anatomy and action by copying pictures from mag- 
azines. Even then | was leaning towards athletic bodies in action. | did not fully 
understand anatomy yet, but copied the images just as they were shown. 
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This is another early example of attempting to capture action by copying 
photographs. 
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As is evident in these sketches, my emphasis during this time was on the contour 
(outside line) of the subjects. 
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Circa 1970 
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In the sketches below the silhouette value is there but the underlying structure 
is weak. When first starting to sketch, there is a tendency to straighten the sub- 
jects up. In these early attempts you can see the stiff (straightened up) poses. |’ve 
always tried to capture action, but as you can see these are lifeless poses. 
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Circa 1970 
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Circa 1980 
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A Sketcher Sketches. .. Always 


Over time and many, many sketchbooks later, | learned to observe the value of the 
“inner” structure or the muscles and bones which highlight key reference points. | 
was starting to grasp how the body is so marvelously constructed. 

Most of my quick sketches are of people who are unaware of being the subject 
of my pen. There are a great many moving away and side-view poses. This is by 
design as over the years I’ve learned that when people are aware you are sketch- 
ing them, they tend to tighten up and become self-conscious. Some even return my 
observing glances with harsh stares and their eyes say all types of things such as 
“Why me?,” “You've got a nerve drawing me,” “Why you *&4%!” Occasionally, 
| get an inquiry and their response is in the form of a question, “Is that me?,” “Am 
| really that fat, thin, short, tall?” or “Where's the face?” And of course the most 
logical answer | can give them is, “This is a quick sketch and not a portrait.” 

When quick sketching, have fun. Enjoy your sketches (work for that entertain- 
ing sketch). Take time to see what's going on (analyze) and above all base the 
sketches on what you learned in your art classes (skeletal, musculature, proportion, 
perspective, silhouette value, and shapes) so your quick sketches will be recogniz- 
able and aesthetic. 

Remember too that your subjects are more apt to give you that gesture/body 
language or spontaneous action that makes a unique quick sketch when they are 
unaware of being the object of your attentions. 


Introduction 


My Lifelong Observations to Pass Along 


l; 


| have an appreciation for the importance of drawing as | know you have. 
There have been some things said about the importance of drawing that have 
stuck with me throughout the years and sharing these insights might inspire 
you as well. | don’t know who this is attributed to but it goes like this: “too 
busy sawing to sharpen the saw.” With a sharpened blade you make fewer 
strokes and get a cleaner cut. Applying this principle to drawing, we often- 
times get so busy as professionals with deadlines to meet that we can lose 
sight of asking ourselves the who, what, why, where, and how of our drawing. 
Is this drawing saying what | want it to say? Is it telling the story | want it to 
tell? Is it really a storytelling drawing? 


We oftentimes find ourselves in these situations and “think” we cannot take the 
time to “practice” and get better at our craft. By carrying a sketchpad, you 
can make a difference in your artistic growth. In a lecture to animation train- 
ees, legendary animator Marc Davis encouraged a group of us to do just that, 
carry and fill up a sketchpad. | didn’t need much said in this area, as | had 
been doing so for years. The next day everybody who attended his lecture 
had taken his advice; as the weeks went by, the once noticeable sketchpads 
became more and more scarce. Even in places where drawing is paramount, 
a sketchpad-toting individual is a rarity. 


This is a paraphrase of lecture notes about the animation process. Let us adapt 
it to the art of quick sketching. “I challenge you to look at yourself and ask 
the questions ‘How creative do | want to be? Am | happy with mediocrity? 
Am | making use of only a portion of my abilities? Is the first concept of the 
pose going to be it? Have | thoroughly searched the gesture for physical (body 
type), emotional (body language), and personality (storytelling) possibilities? Is 
this pose all it can be? What have | overlooked? Are there other possibilities 
of the pose? Maybe | should get a fresh viewpoint (don’t be shy about letting 
others see what you've done, it breeds confidence).’” 


Of all the information pertaining to animation that I’ve received, the most use- 
ful and insightful to me is this: animation “has two bounds (limitations), imagi- 
nation and the ability to draw what one imagines.” This is another way of 
saying: don’t let your drawing ability be a hindrance to you being able to 
properly convey what you can visualize in your mind. The point being to 
draw, draw and draw some more. If you can imagine it, you can recreate it. 
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My definition of a “true” quick sketch is simply “a sketch done quickly” (i.e., an 
image captured from a live object on paper in about twenty to thirty seconds). My 
quick sketches differ from typical classroom quick sketch/gesture drawings that are 
usually done in one- to two-minute poses by a still or posed model. Typically, “built 
in” to the models’ poses are balance, perspective, proportion, silhouette, etc. for 
the duration of the pose. Most models work hard to give the artist the best poses 
possible and the results are “frozen in time” for the artist to capture everything on 
paper. 

It is my belief that in order to capture a true quick sketch, one must also cap- 
ture the action seen with the eye. The eye then relays what was observed to the 
brain and is coupled with real life observations, action analyses, photographs, 
books read, and any other tips of wisdom from past and present art instruction, 
and flows out the end of one’s pen or pencil. This goes beyond drawing a “posed 
pose” to capturing on paper what was there, never to be repeated again in the 
same way. 

Therefore quick sketches should depict plainly and without question what 
is going on, the who, what, when, where, why, and how. It may not necessar- 
ily answer the when or where, but one look should tell you who (male, female, 
young, or old), what the captured subject is doing, and how it’s being done. This 
practice has led to my lifelong love affair with quick sketching. My sketchbook is 
so much a part of me | feel I’m not fully dressed unless | have my sketchbook in 


hand. 


What Motivates You? 


Find something you love to draw: men, women, older men, older women, chil- 
dren, jockeys, horses, you name the living subject and you can take a lifetime 
observing them. Because they are living and breathing, they will all walk, run, 
crawl, jump, or drag along in a variety of ways depending on location, motiva- 
tion, and any other factors that happen at a particular moment in time. Houses, 
man-made objects, bowls of fruit, etc. can be drawn or painted in marvelous ways 
and they will always be there in the same lifeless way until some outside force 
moves them. Living humans and animal life are constantly animating “a life story,” 
waiting to be stamped on paper by your pen or pencil. 
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Simple Shapes 
Think of the subject in simple shapes. Observe the objects around you: tables, 


chairs, televisions, books, etc. all consist of shapes—circles, ovals, squares, rect- 
angles, or some combination of these basic shapes. 


OALIL 


Circle Triangle Square Rectangle 





Can you see the shape in your subjects? 


TIP 1 


| use an assortment of different sketchpads. My everyday sketchpad is 8/2 by 


11 inches and ranges from inexpensive paper to a more expensive acid-free, 


white stock pad. When | am going to a formal gathering a regular pad of 


paper would look out of place [such as a formal wedding or retirement party] 
so | use an 82 by 6 inch fine leather-bound book. 

| also like to use a black ink pen. I've tried other pens but the Pilot V5 gives me 
a nice thin line without smearing or running. 

Once | have my paper and pen ready, | usually sit down and do some practice 


drawings. (I think about the basic shape: circle, triangle, square or rectangle.) 
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People and animals are made up of similar shapes, with smooth edges; so 
again, look for these basic shapes in the objects you draw. 

Observing these shapes in your subjects helps develop “an eye” for making 
identifiable shapes quickly. Remember, we are laying the foundation for quick 
sketching. Observation is key to analyzing any action or activity. Making mental 
notes of how someone does a specific action pays dividends when it is time to put 
pencil to paper. Artists must become people watchers; recognizing the differences 
in those who make up the human race. As bird watchers note the peculiarities of 
how one species of fowl behaves juxtaposed to another, we're drawn to the real- 
ization that there are as many ways of doing things (i.e., walking, standing, ges- 
turing, etc.) as there are people on the face of the earth. 


Body Types 


There are as many different body types in humans (and animals) as there are 
individuals on this planet. The one you choose to commit to paper must convey 
enough information to tell the viewer who it is, their age, what they are doing, and 
take into account any interesting body characteristics. 

The ancient Egyptian artists were greatly aware of giving the most information 
possible to the viewer. By looking at most two-dimensional Egyptian artwork, it is 
not uncommon to see a straight-on eye in a profile head. This gives more informa- 
tion about the eye than a side view can and the profile head gives more informa- 
tion than a straighton view of the head. For example, the straight-on head cannot 
tell you the shape of the nose or how far the brow hangs over the eyes or the 
shape of the chin. By using a straight-on view of the upper torso, combined with a 
profile of both legs, the ancient artist has attempted to provide us with the greatest 
amount of information about the figure. 
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The Basics 


Quick sketching is an attempt to get this kind of information on paper in as 
short a time as possible and have a drawing that conveys enough information to 
be easily recognizable; a sizeable task, but one that can be mastered through the 
discipline of constantly drawing, drawing, and drawing some more. 

A good drawing is one that utilizes perspective, proportion, weight, and bal- 
ance to convey to the viewer its own unique story. In order to accomplish this, it is 
important to have a working knowledge of the skeleton and muscles of the human 


body. 


Skeleton/Muscle Tone/Fat 


Think about the many body types you see daily. Not the TV/movie, photoshopped, 
magazine bodies, but the ones you see in everyday life. Keep in mind the one you 
choose to commit to paper is “one of a kind” even though he/she has the same 
body parts as everybody else. 
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Heavy body type (skeleton remains unchanged) 
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Movement and Balance 


Keep flexible parts flexible and rigid parts rigid 
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Balance/balance in motion—right arm moves with left leg and vice versa 
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Artists must become people watchers, recognizing the difference in those who 
make up the human race and analyzing body types. (Muscle, fat, and the clothes 
on top of the skeleton display body type.) Remember that a skeleton is the same 
for all body types. 

Observation is the key to analyzing any action or activity. Take walking, for 
instance. Everyone has their own unique gait and often their walk is influenced 
by their physical makeup (tall, short, thin, or heavy set), and/or their attire (high 
heels, no shoes, etc.). These factors all influence the walk. Alter the surface or even 
the weather conditions and the possibilities are endless of how one traverses the 
terrain. The challenge as an artist is to quickly capture that on paper. 
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The Basics 


A good drawing is one that utilizes perspective, proportion, weight, and bal- 
ance to convey to the viewer its own unique story. In order to accomplish this, it is 
important to have a working knowledge of the skeleton and muscles of the human 
body. 

Think about the negative space around the body parts. This will help you make 
the drawing interesting and with clarity. Remember you have to be your own edi- 
tor, with the freedom to move a limb ever so slightly as to not lose the essence of 
the gesture, but enough to show more clearly in the pose. 

Don't lose sight of the goal; to put enough lines on paper to answer the who, 
what, when, where, why, and how questions. These questions may be clear to 
you, but do they communicate to your viewing audience? 
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Summary 


This chapter has focused on introducing you to quick sketching and the basics 
of identifying and utilizing the four basic shapes when analyzing and capturing 
your subjects in drawing. Anatomy and body types were discussed, leading into 
the importance of weight, proportion, and balance. Bringing all these elements 
together will truly help you along the way as you begin the art of quick sketching. 
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Analysis of Action 





Observation—Observing the Obvious 


Becoming a people watcher is a must for quick sketching. As simple as sketch- 
ing can be (just putting lines on paper or doodling), it can be more in-depth if 
one wants to take sketching to another level; not attempting to make sketching 
complex, just seeking a better understanding of the lines committed to paper. To 
do this, the artist must analyze and observe the actions of the people around. The 
observation of nuances that make individuals unique is an art in itself. Comedians 
have the ability to imitate others to make us laugh at some trait of some well- 
known celebrity or exaggerated action, like drunkenness, excitement, or fear. A 
smile is brought on our faces when we see John Wayne’s swaggering gait and 
voice imitated, or Charlie Chaplin’s “Little Tramp” character’s scamper, or hear a 
well-known distinctive voice. These are but a few of the immediately recognizable 
traits that set them apart as easily recognizable. 

We all have distinctive qualities that make us unique individuals, physically and 
mentally different from one another. Finding those unique qualities and putting 
them on paper is what will make your quick sketching stand out and be fun to look 
at. | believe this can only be accomplished through the discipline of observation. 

This is what | attempt to do in my quick sketching—creating not an exact copy 
(that’s what photography is for) but an exaggerated likeness, consisting of an 
economy of lines to give enough information to capture an action. 
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Understanding the Importance of Positive and Negative Space 


Positive space refers to the shapes of objects. Negative space refers to the shapes 
around objects. 
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RESULTS of ALTERING NEGATIVE SPACE ? 
EAR To MANDABLE -EYEBROW To NOSTRIL 
HAIRLINE To EYEBROW 


Observe both the negative and positive shapes in what you draw. It will help 
you maintain proportions, perspective, and volumes associated with your subject. 
As an example, you may draw the nose on a subject perfectly, but if the distance 
[negative space) from the bottom of the nose and the upper lip is not accurate to 
the subject's facial proportions, it will change the facial features and will leave you 
wondering why this does not look like the person you're drawing, even though the 
eyes, nose, and mouth are drawn accurately. 

The negative shapes are just as important as positive shapes. These shapes 
need to vary as well. Looking back, the figure below shows the adjustment | prob- 
ably would have made to balance the sketch. The positive aspect about constantly 
quick sketching is that now | have this mental note of what to be aware of so the 
next time a similar image comes about | am aware to avoid sketching in two limbs 
which are similar to push for a more appealing pose. 
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Analysis and Observation 


| love the challenge of analyzing movement; breaking down the most complex 
movement to its most basic form. If one arm is forward, the opposite arm is back. 
The body is going to seek balance and weight is going to be distributed evenly. 

Once we have familiarized ourselves with the different body types and actions 
which accompany movement, we are on our way to being able to capture our 
subject at a particular moment in time. 

In this example, we use a sketch of a basketball player to analyze, but the prin- 
ciples apply universally. The sketch below demonstrates how the “props” of cloth- 
ing reveal that instant in time. 





This quick sketch | did while watching a basketball game on television. lve 
answered the basic questions of who (basketball player) and what (shooting a 
basketball). Now, when does this action take place? Let’s examine the sequence of 
events that make this sketch unique. 
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Let the clothing/drapery help tell the story (remember you want to put enough 
information on paper to answer the who, what, when, where, and how questions; 
maybe not all questions will be answered but at least there should be no guessing 
as to what is happening. 


4. Subject slows at high 
point of jump and starts 
down, pants and shirt 
continue up (more inertia). 


3. As subject jumps, 
pants and shirt drag. 












2. Pants and shirt 
continue forward 
(inertia—a body in 
motion tends to stay in 
notion) as the subject 
1. Pants and shirt pulls up. 
drag behind as 
subject comes to a 
stop, showing the 
direction he has 
come from. 





At each of the four points we've revealed a piece of the action; together, the 
whole action is told. 


Analysis of Action 


Analyzing the Action 


In the analysis of a quick sketch | attempt to give enough information to answer 
some of the who, what, when, where, why, and how questions that make up an 
entertaining sketch. 

The who in the below sketch is a female child in a sack race; what she is doing 
is hopping in that sack. There is no indication as to where, but she is at a pic- 
nic. Notice in the first sketch the sleeves, hair, and sack show weight. The sec- 
ond sketch shows the “hop” on the way down indicated by the drag on the sack, 
sleeves, and hair. 
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Examples of Walking 


Observe and analyze the different walking styles you see daily. 
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Observation is the key to analyzing any action or activity. Making mental notes 
of how someone does a specific action pays dividends when it is time to put pencil 
fo paper. 
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Here are some observations and questions to ask yourself as you prepare to 
sketch. For the sitting subjects: 


Who is sitting? (adult, child, man, woman) 

What makes this an interesting pose? 

What are they doing while sitting? 

How are they sitting? (relaxed, tense, anxious, etc.) 

Where are they sitting? (alone, in a group, on a bench, on the ground) 
Why are they sitting? (resting, waiting, etc.) 


O ORO O 


The same principles apply — silhouette, proportion, weight, balance, perspective; 
add attitude (for an interesting sketch) and body type to make a drawing unique. 


Props 


Theater, movies, and television refer to sets, costumes, and props. I’ve combined 
these terms and call them “props.” To me, anything added to the human (or ani- 
mal) body is a prop; what they are near, sit on, lean on, walk with, hold, drop, or 
stand on—the list is endless. 

Be aware of the props that surround or are a part of your subject(s). These 
props will help tell your story in line. 


Sketch Something Entertaining 


The motto “be prepared” rings true to the artist as well as the boy scout. Always 
be ready to sketch “that” moment, whenever that moment in time may be. | can- 
not emphasize enough the importance of observation, then putting that moment 
in time in line on paper. The question is asked, what makes this particular point 
in time any different from a few seconds before or seconds after the image one 
draws? After all, you made the decision as to the subject matter’s action that you 
committed to paper. My answer to this question would be that the responsibility 
of the artist is to make the sketch interesting to look at. It must have a feeling of 
life; the sketch should feel like it is moving, about to move, or has just completed 
a movement. Even in motionless postures, the brain is thinking and therefore com- 
municates body language. 


Analysis of Action 


The man at the water cooler could have been reaching for the spout or turning 
away from the water source. I’d capture somewhere between the two extremes 
and make it believably interesting; bent over, weight on one foot, balancing on the 
other with two hands that are not clearly seen, but you clearly know what is going 
on by the use of the “prop,” the water dispenser, which gives explanation to the 
action. 
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We can go through and analyze this whole page—it’s not that he is sitting; it is 
the position in which he sits that makes an interesting composition. Take for exam- 
ple, the inline skater (top-right illustration) in the familiar skating position; he looks 
like he is going somewhere. 

Standing and watching the “prop” (television), erect with hands crossed behind 
his back and on balance, he’s watching something interesting and | see interest in 
his body language. 

The man with the yoyo was fun to watch as he went through very accomplished 
maneuvers, then | caught what | thought gave the most clear silhouette to explain 
what was happening. 
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Entertainment in line is what | aim for. | believe it is a waste of an artist’s talent 
to make a boring drawing. Work hard to make your sketches entertaining to the 
eye. 

Being a people watcher is continually encouraged. You will see some interest- 
ing things being done in public when those being observed are caught unaware. 
Take scratching, for example; people are the same all over the world. The first 
sketch below (top) was done in Australia and the other three occasions here in the 
United States. Be ready to catch that “interesting” moment. 





Analysis of Action 


Think of quick sketching as a kind of abbreviation of the story, likened to a sec- 
retary taking shorthand or modern-day texting “FYI,” for example. Quick sketching 
is putting down lines of information quickly, even more rapidly telling the story 
through partially drawn sketches with enough information to be able to answer 
most of the who, what, when, where, why, and how questions. 
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Line of Action 


There are as many lines of action as there are individuals to sketch. This line of 
action is changing constantly as the subject moves through his/her environment 
(this can also be applied to animals). 

A line of action can do a number of things. It can establish direction, establish 
size, and provide a framework on which to build your drawing. This “line” is eas- 
ier to “see” when a model takes a pose for a period of time. But in quick sketch- 
ing, the line of action is going to quickly appear and just as quickly be gone. The 
artist must see in the mind’s eye that “line.” This is where observation plays its 
part. Look for that storytelling pose and the “line” that is going to give the most 
information about what you see. 

You should see a line of action running through your sketches, giving them 
direction and providing a foundation to build your drawing on. 

Because of the nature of this type of sketching, the artist is forced to “see” the 
line of action in the mind's eye. Going through and looking at the drawings in my 
own sketchbooks, | see the most successful drawings have a strong line of action 
incorporated in them; not that | was fully aware of this line of action at the time | 
made the sketches. | was searching for the rhythm of the drawing, what attributes 
conveyed the most about the subject, and the other bits of information (propor- 
tion, perspective, silhouette, muscle, and skeletal structure) that make an appealing 
sketch. 

Through the discipline of filling many sketchbooks will the artist be able to “feel” 
the line of action in his/her mind’s eye and render it on paper quickly, before the 
subject moves on. 

Examples of a line of action are seen in the below sketches. 


LINE OF ACTION 
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LINE OF ACTION 
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Purposeful Lines of Action 


Some lines of action are more deliberate than others. In these examples, the 
subjects are more purposeful in maintaining the beauty and gracefulness of 
the pose, in one case to impress the judges, and in the other case to accentuate 
the movement. 





Underneath: Skeleton and Shapes Combined with a Line of Action 


While quick sketching there is not time to do a detailed analysis of body mechan- 
ics, anatomy, a line of action, or the different basic shapes they suggest, but if the 
sketch were dissected and analyzed, these concepts will exist underneath, giving it 
form, balance, aesthetics, and appeal. 
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Body Language 


Through body language we communicate without a spoken word. Direction can 
be shown by a pointed finger at the end of an extended arm. 
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Add body type, another person, position, a helmet, or earphones and a piece 
of paper as “props” and you're on the way to an interesting sketch! 
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The body language of this rejected female and weary traveler speaks volumes. 
The props of the chair and luggage combined with the angle of the heads help tell 
their story. 





What could possibly be going through this little girl’s mind? She forgot her lines 
in the children’s church recital. Without props | tried to capture her body language 
that reflected her inner feelings. 





Analysis of Action 


Summary 


This chapter has concentrated on analyzing not just the figure, but the action tak- 
ing place. Keen observation is a must before committing to the drawing. You must 
be able to see positive and negative space in your subject and be able to commit 
that to paper. This increases the realism of your subject and gives your drawing a 
sense of space. And once space is established, the line of action, the use of props, 
and the assessment of your subject's body language all work together to give your 
sketch realism. 
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Sketching the Ordinary to the Extraordinary 


From day to day you don’t know what you might see, from the ordinary to extraor- 
dinary and all that lies between. It is up to the sketcher to make it interesting and 
fun to look at because you captured some nuance or essence of the pose. 

A woman bending down and pointing at who knows what, a guy riding a bicy- 
cle, a stretch to reach up or pushing a cart are mundane activities. It is up to the 
artist to make the individual object of our attention interesting. 





ól 
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While seated in my office on the second floor of the building, | was able to 
observe the construction of a new building next door. A hole in the ground was 
the start of an underground parking structure. The construction built level upon 
level until sometime in the summer of 1999 the construction workers appeared into 
view and each morning before | started work, | did a few sketches and this went 
on for a few years as the construction progressed. Notice the many “props”—hard 
hats, knee protectors, tool belt, hammers, shovels, and much more. | observed the 
necessity and importance of balance as there was much interaction with heavy 
objects, body types, as well as positive and negative shapes that told a story. 





| chose the above figure as an example of balance and the use of negative 
space between the arms and body. 
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There is a “Y” shape in the figure below, balanced by the props of a utility belt 
on the back side and hammer/hat on the front side of the body. 





This next figure captures balance. Look where the head is in relationship to the 
foot in contact with the ground. 
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The figure above represents a triangular line of action from the right foot to the 
tips of the fingers of the left hand. Feel the weights of the pail and the business 
between the feet contrasted with the open negative space on the opposite side. 





This figure shows a line of action from the right foot up to the head and weight 
of the upper torso taken on by the arms. 


Everyday Activities 


Always be ready. Looking out an airplane window | observed these workers 
preparing the plane for takeoff and quickly grabbed my sketchbook. “Props” 
consisted of gloves, vests, knee pads, and luggage. Balance is the key to these 
poses, whether leaning backward gaining balance with the arm while seated, 
balance coming down an incline, or balance maintained by two equal weights 
and again, the head directly over the foot in contact on the ground. 
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Everyday activities such as watching television or going out to eat offer unique 
and sometimes unusual sketching avenues. 

Sketching from television, for example, offers opportunities to observe clothing, 
hairstyles, etc. and, with editing cuts, the artist is forced to draw quickly (unless 
you are using your DVR to freeze frame, but that’s not really quick sketching). 
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These stage actors are experts in body language. Take advantage of the ges- 
tures. These sketches were done while watching a play on television. Sketching a 
live production has the built in challenge of poor lighting and tight seating. 
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The costumed characters on these two pages took me to another time period. 
Underneath the unique clothing is a body like yours and mine, so concentrate on 
balance, body type, and the body language that these stage actors are so good at. 
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When sketching famous personalities look for characteristics that make that 
character unique and recognizable. It could be the hair, body language, clothing, 
or some other feature. Concentration and observation will help you get those fea- 
tures right. One of the sketcher’s goals is to make a recognizable likeness quickly. 
Observe the subject and make use of those observations to tell your story. 

Regardless of where your subjects come from, work hard to make them interest- 
ing to the eye. 
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Body Types 


Here are two different body types doing the same thing, holding an offering con- 
tainer during a church service. Observe the differences and similarities in their 
stances. These characteristics are what make up an interesting sketch. 





Everyday Activities 


The Restaurant as a Place to Sketch 


Don't let fine dining keep you from sketching with so much to observe around you. 
One can sketch while waiting to be seated, before you order, after your order is 
placed, and while waiting on your food. Take advantage of the hour or two to 
capture on paper the person at the counter, the waiters and waitresses as they 
scramble about putting on a balancing act of trays, glasses, dishes, the orders 
being written down, a floor being mopped or beverage being poured—the list of 
activities can go on and on. 

Look for the props of the trade—an apron of various lengths, straight or bow 
tie, body types, chef hats, etc; observe it, and quick sketch it! 
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The hustle and bustle of your favorite restaurant allows you to capture both the 
staff and the clientele. These sketches depict the waiters doing the same action 
with three unique styles of delivery. Balance is of the utmost importance. Body 
type, hair style, and dress add to the individuality of each pose. 

The top-left waiter was only in this pose for a split second. | saw a triangular 
shape and twin balancing acts, that of keeping her own balance and the balance 
of her tray of drinks, as she gracefully placed a glass on the table. 

Our waiter on the right found her balance flat-footed (another triangle shape). 
Her hair a little disheveled added to her story caught in line. 

The waiter in the bottom sketch used a more traditional delivery, but | found 
individuality in her body type, dress, hair, and stance. Keep in mind it is up to me 
(and you) to make an interesting sketch out of mundane activity. 
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| chose the following sketches because of their depiction of balance. 
Balance is achieved in the figure below with the weight of the tray in the right 


hand and bended knees. 





This next figure depicts balance with the tray being directly overhead and one 
foot in contact with the ground. 
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The figure below displays a sketch that is balancing an equal amount of weight 
distributed so the eye “feels” the rhythm that looks believable and natural. 

Whether the tray is directly overhead and one foot in contact with the ground 
or balancing the weight of a tray with bended knees and a reach, or balancing 
an equal amount of weight distributed so the eye “feels” the rhythm that looks 
believable and natural, the story is told in the sketch. 
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Use props of tray, dishes, glasses, apron, bent knees for balance, head over 
feet in your sketch, quickly capturing the action. Partial or full body sketch will 
depend on how much you can see and how much you can memorize of the pose. 





Make the “pour” interesting too. You have the props and the waiters’ style as he 
pours. The pose will be held as long as it takes to fill a glass, so we must be obser- 


Quick Sketching with Ron Husband 
vant and quick with the pen. 
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There is on occasion inactivity. Use individual body types, props, and body lan- 
guage to communicate the action or, in this case, the inaction! 
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Somebody's got to clean up the place! Those staff persons who bus the tables 
are deserving of your pen’s attention too. They've got differing body types, props, 
and actions to fit their job description. | ask myself what simple shapes do | see in 
these sketches? Triangles for sure, rectangles, ovals, and circles. Negative shapes 
determine how fast or gingerly one is walking or as in one sketch just standing. 
Observe and analyze. 
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Whether those that serve us bring our food to us, clean up our used dishes, 
make sure all our drinks are accounted for, or get a call from the kitchen, whatever 
the activity, the artist’s goal is to make an entertaining sketch. 

| chose the following sketches because they highlight elements that we've dis- 
cussed earlier. Negative and positive shapes, balance, proportion, and perspec- 
tive lend a hand in allowing each sketch to tell its own story. 





Everyday Activities 


These quick sketches all have the basic trianglar shape in common. Looking for 
and recognizing basic shapes will sharpen your observation skills which will lead 
to less time spent making a sketch and ability to put more information down on 


paper. 





Summary 


What have we learned in this chapter? The importance of creating a quick sketch 
lies not only in your skill of putting pencil to paper; it relies on your ability to 
observe and capture the intricacies of everyday activities. Not every sketch has 
to be a basketball player going for a block, or a woman jogging in the park with 
her dog. The mundane life activities, when captured, make for an interesting quick 
sketch and sometimes provide a more difficult challenge. Using balance, body 
type, and body language, you can create quick sketches of the most mundane 
activities that have a recognizable likeness. 
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Analysis of Sitting 


When sketching those who sit, keep in mind weight, as in dead weight. Muscles 
for the most part are relaxed and gravity pulls the body downward. There is a 
spread-out effect on the part of the body (usually the buttocks) in contact with what- 
ever is being sat on. Our basic shape is the triangle, with the base of the triangle 
taking the weight (see the figure on page 102 as an example). In this relaxed state 
the arms and legs hang downward unless they are involved in doing something. 
The many ways we sit are oftentimes orchestrated by what motivated us to sit. 
For example, fatigue will cause one to sit and fatigue that leads to total relaxation 
makes great “sleep in a chair” sketches. Sitting while being alert means only the 
seated portion of the anatomy is relaxed. The combinations and situations of sit 
ting are endless. Be observant of that person “just sitting.” There is action analysis, 
anatomy, and that person’s thought process to consider while sketching the pose. 


Sitting with Attitude > | 


There are many interesting ways to sit in a 
chair. Quick sketching helps answer some 
of the who, what, when, where, why, and 
how questions that make for an entertain- 
ing sketch. By being observant the artist can 
capture that splitsecond pose that “says” 
relaxed, at attention, about to sit, or doing 
something in that chair that conveys a mes- 
sage through body language. The who and 
where questions are answered in this sketch 
of a female in a fancy dress sitting on a 
chair, at a table, decorated elegantly. 

By utilizing a minimum of lines, the 
sketcher can communicate a lot of informa- 
tion. Look, analyze, and decide what you 
want to “say” in line. The challenge is to 
quickly put it on paper. 
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Pulling up a chair Looking for someone 





Here the body type overtlows the chair and a 
triangle/pear shape can be observed 


Listen to me 





This triangular shape communicates The slight tilt of the head said volumes 
attention to whatever is going on about her interest in the subject 


The Art of Sitting 


As you sit down with your sketchpad, pen in hand, canvas the landscape for 
potential subjects. Always be prepared at a moment's notice to put the action you 
see on paper. 

In the figure below, was it the split-second before he sits down or gets up? 
| can’t remember (some of these images go back decades), but | recorded the 
action, him frozen in line. Negative space, body type, balance, perspective, and 
proportion tell his story. 





The sketch below as well as those on the next page can be analyzed through 
body language. | spend a great amount of time visually assessing those | commit 
to paper. | don’t sketch just to be sketching. I’m looking for the interesting way 
a person sits. The figure below illustrates that something has caught his attention 
which causes him to sit up. 
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The young boy below is patiently waiting, toes pointing in (body language), sig- 
nifying he’s not going anywhere soon. 
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The young woman is sitting on the edge of her chair uncomfortably and the 


sketch of the man illustrates language that gives you the impression that this indi- 
vidual is comfortable, yet tense. 
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Observing that golden moment when a son makes his 
father's back his own personal mountain 


Can we say relaxed? 


Sitting on the edge of his seat, coat on, anxiously waiting 
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Body language: leaning back, arms crossed, head slightly cocked. 
A facial expression would take the mystery out of this pose 





We all sit differently according to our body type, our body language, the object 
being sat on, and even the clothing we wear can affect how we sit. 

Triangles, rectangles, negative and positive shapes, adult or youth, props of lug- 
gage, a person using a laptop computer or wearing glasses can also give us a 
story to tell in our sketchpads. 
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Props (decorated chairs) help tell the story of this elegant occasion 





An interesting sketch is one in which the 
subject is about to do something or has 
just completed an action. In the sketch on 
the right, the subject is about to sit down. 
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Words of Encouragement 


Don't be intimidated into doing nothing, don’t think you must make a “perfect” 
sketch, just put some lines on paper and from those lines comes growth. 

| have hundreds of sketchpads dating back to the 1960s and | can see the 
growth pattern over the decades. The sketch below is taken from one of the pages 
of my pads dated June 29, 1976. Dating your work is a good way of keeping 
track of your progress. Growth is inevitable when you discipline yourself to sketch 
on a daily, monthly, yearly or decade basis. 





The Art of Sitting 


Not only do body types vary, but so does the way we seat ourselves. The two 
male actors below (top middle and top right) were sketched in semi-darkness at a 
theatre during a play my son had written. Their interesting poses were too strong 
for me to pass up, with the props of costume and table setting, and the unconven- 
tional way each of them are sitting. 

Aboard an airplane | observed a unique setting (top left) and the chairs in the 
bottom two skteches help frame the characters, answering the where question— 
work, unless you've have those types of chairs at home. 
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When quick sketching you may not have time to do a complete drawing as in 
the figures below. You can get the essence of the pose that clearly states they are 
sitting on something, then you can always go back later and fill in what is missing. 
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The chair is a prop to be pushed as in a wheelchair; two people to sketch on a 
day warm enough for shorts to answer a when question. 





Caught in the act of sitting is always a challenge. Anticipate the action, observe 
how the action takes place as the body unfolds to sit. Decide which moment in 
time best conveys what you want to say in line. 
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| chose these sketches for the simplicity of the sketch. The figure below was cho- 
sen as an example of economy in line work. 





When sketching two or more characters, you've got to be quick in observing 
the key points that will best help tell the story about your subjects. | ask myself: 
“How much taller is he than she?” How much distance is there between his knee 
and her knee?” “How far is her elbow from the glass?” And on and on as | sketch. 
And yes, they are going to move, but by then | should have enough information on 
paper. 
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In the above sketch | see a relaxed attitude portrayed. He had been reading 
something and he momentarily took a break by raising his head. The hat and 
crossed feet were an added bonus. 





People sitting have various body types, silhouette, and balance, plus a reason 
to sit. Someone sitting or one about to sit says something. 
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My definition of an interesting sketch is one in which the subject is about to 
attempt an action or has just completed an action. In these three instances, the 
persons are in the process of being seated. From the woman's dress in the sketch 
below I’d say she is outdoors, about to sit on a cooler, and she put her arms back 
to steady herself. A park or beach setting adds a couple of pieces to the puzzle 
of who, what, when, where, why, and how questions we attempt to answer in 
sketched lines. 
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| caught the man in the sketch below bushing his coat-tail back before taking his 
seat and in the other sketch below this man pulled his pants up at the thigh as he 
prepared to sit. 
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lt is these subtle actions within the main action that add individuality and inter- 
est to your sketches. 
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After | have completed a sketch (a few days, weeks, or even months may pass) | 
look over my sketchpads to see if there are any sketches that are interesting or suc- 
cessful in some area. About one in ten sketches that | make measure up. This partly 
explains why | fill up so many sketchpads. 

In the figure below | feel the sketch does a good job of making you feel the 
upper torso is bending away. | achieved this illusion by the direction of the lines 
on the shirt contrasted with the direction of lines used for the side of the back of 
the chair and the negative “L” shape formed from the top of the right shoulder to 
the top of the right side of the back of the chair. The triangular, negative shape 
at the bottom of the chair back leading to his seated bottom also reinforce what | 
want to convey. 
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The sketch below is an example of “drawing through” the coat to achieve a 
solid drawing. Analyze this sketch to see why the back leg of the chair seems 
closer than his extended left foot (clue: think negative shapes). 
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Body type is illustrated in the below sketch. | used a triangular form. Weight 
distributed to the right side as you see the head leaning to that side. This is further 
accented by the squashed shape of the cushion on the right side, contrasted with 
the straight shape of the cushion on the left side and the negative shape formed on 
the bottom. 

These observations and more must be made quickly to take full advantage of 
the information put down in your sketchbooks. 
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Some sit to be engrossed in their laptop, some sit fo turn, some sit with unique 
haircuts, some sit to draw and some sit to play a keyboard—the challenge is to 
capture the “sit” quickly on paper. 





Summary 


Sometimes the dullest subject can make for the most engaging quick sketches. 
This chapter has explored the who, what, when, where, why, and how in each 
drawing, and how to bring those qualities out in your sketches. For characters 
who are sitting, how do you make that interesting? Paying attention to the different 
shapes, weight, and anticipation of the subject can help you create some of the 
most authentic and most engaging sketches you might ever draw. Don’t think that 
just because your subject isn’t moving doesn’t mean that your quick sketch can’t be 
interesting. 
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A Friendly Game of Cards 


I'm not much of a card player, but when my wife and | go out to visit friends 
the evening eventually ends up in a game of cards. Though there is not a lot of 
action, body language in the form of concentration is observed and can be trans- 
formed into lines as interesting as watching someone slide into second base. Table 
games usually involve more than one person so there will be different body types. 
Observe and catch your moment of storytelling. For clarity, negative shapes are 
going to play a prominent role. Like sky-rise buildings in the distance, see the “sky- 
line” of heads above the table surface. 

Because of the multiplicity of subjects, once you start your sketch, it must be 
executed quickly and requires your memory to recall the most interesting pose of 
each individual. 
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Playing Pool 


The body language of the pool player, whether concentrating on his next shot or 
the execution of the shot, gives much to capture. The props of the pool cue, table, 
and body type give plenty of challenge to the sketcher. 
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Ping-pong 


Ping-pong is made up of quick, sometimes non-stop, action. Pick your moment, 
analyze what is taking place, and before you know it the pose is gone. 

You can rerun it in your mind’s eye and put down on paper a good approxima- 
tion of the action which has just taken place. 

Ping-pong is one activity that demands to be observed for a period of time and 
from several angles. Once the ball is served you are treated to bursts of action 
and numerous body contortions. How fast can you accurately record the action, is 
the question | ask myself. 





Take advantage of this opportunity to do some real quick sketching. Look for 
what characterizes a ping-pong player. The body quickly moves from one pose 
to another, dictated by the ball’s movement as it is being hit. Knees are bent in 
anticipation of the ball coming his way or stretching to hit the ball. Players do not 
rehearse body positions; they do whatever it takes to keep the ball in play. 

Quickly as pen and paper meet, another pose is taken; you must trust your 
mind’s eye to help construct a pose based on balance, foreshortening, and being 
anatomically correct. 
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Table Games 


Summary 


Some games cause your subjects to move about and create some really interesting 
actions. Take ping-pong, for example. The call and recall of the players’ actions 
can really make for some interesting tandem action. Billiards is a game that com- 
bines slow action and very focused concentration. Meanwhile, card games pro- 
vide little or no action, but offer a lot of concentration from your subject's facial 
expressions and body language. In this chapter, we’ve explored how to analyze 
body language and action analysis when there are multiple subjects or props 
involved. Group dynamics are for the advanced quick sketcher, but it’s good prac- 
tice to attempt to capture multiple subjects—analyzing body type and body lan- 
guage of many people—in your quick sketching. 
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Individual Stances Tell a Story 


Sometimes doing nothing in particular is interesting in itself. Just capturing the 
moment of “nothingness” says something about the inner person because, after all, 
there is something going on (inside). 

When | leaf through the pages of my sketchbooks, | can’t help but think these 
are real people at a point in time that | happened to capture on paper. They did 
not pose for me; they were doing what was natural for them and | happened to be 
there to catch their moment. 

The guy with the box (prop) looks like he is trying to figure something out. | 
caught a guy pulling up his pants; the bent wrist and lines on the pants sell this 
thought. The body type of the guy with a hat says teenager. The fourth sketch 
shows a father giving his daughter a better view of a parade at “the happiest 
place on earth,” and in the righthand sketch | was fortunate enough to catch a 
couple in a “so glad to see you” moment. 
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To stand comfortably the body has to be in balance; body language communi- 
cates the actions, while negative and positive shapes contribute also. 

Different body types stand, each telling their own story. Make sure you capture 
the body statement in line. 

Observe body types and how the subjects of your sketch clothe themselves. 
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Different things such as props motivate us to stand—a cell phone, newspaper, 
hot dog, a barbeque, or an usher guiding one to a seat. 
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Walking through the airport, a man hesitated, scratched his leg, and kept walk- 
ing. A student in a class | was teaching said he could “stand” on one arm. To 
prove it, he did just that. Fortunately for me | had my sketchpad. A traveler caught 
my eye, as he bent over, balancing on one leg, bent down, and picked up an 
object. | was in the right place at the right moment to capture all these scenes in 
line. You can do the same. 
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Standing 











Some stand in the wind, some stand to get a better view of a painting, and 


some stand to model. Observe and commit the stand to paper. 
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At the Mic (Microphone) 


To hold a microphone means you have something to say, whether behind a 
podium or standing alone. We speak not only with our voice but also with our 
bodies. Be ready to sketch the moment. 

Entertainers speak volumes with their bodies, and give the shy woman a micro- 
phone and out comes the alter ego—be ready to capture this on paper! 
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There is great sketching at themed events. The sketches below were done at an 
adult halloween party. The costume props and body types that wear the costumes 
offer wonderful challenges to the sketcher. 
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How Body Type Affects the Stand 


These three older women’s body types differ, but there is a similarity in how they 
are built and how they stand. We artists have to bring out these physical charac- 
teristics, dress, and any props to make our lines plainly communicate. 
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The Camera as a Prop 


A prop, as you know, can be anything being used by the individual being 
sketched. In this instance we'll look at picture-taking devices. The entertainment 
quota comes from the body type, photographic equipment and the sincerity of the 
pose. For example, the three men readying to shoot and film a professional foot- 
ball game, or the amateur photographer who stood on a chair to get a better 
angle, offer themselves as entertaining subject matter for the quick-sketch artist’s 
pen. 
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Along with the camera, video equipment and body types, the artist is chal- 
lenged to capture the individuality of the subject as they use the prop. 
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The Wedding Photographer at Work 


The professional wedding photographer can be distinguished from the many 
amateurs in attendance by their equipment. They are loaded with the props of 
their trade and are great to observe as they bend and stoop to get the perfect 
shot. Always be ready not only for the usual, but those extra special moments that 
would never be caught except for your observing eye. 
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Use the props; whatever they may be, to help tell the story of that second: the 
street sweeper’s hat, glasses, broom and pan; the bar tender’s bottles and glasses 


or a camera. 
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Standing 


Summary 


Capturing a subject while he or she is simply standing sounds easy, but you must 
utilize proper balance to capture the weight of a subject. Emphasis on body type 
and props helps give your drawing some character. The camera for the wedding 
photographer acted as a prop and provided some interesting sketches, but it also 
helps define your drawing and helps answer the “who” of your piece. Try to use 
props to really tell the story of your subject. The same goes for the use of balance 
and line of action. Telling the story of this small moment in life is exactly what you 
are trying to do with your quick sketches, whether that character is running, skip- 
ping, shooting pool, or standing against a lamp post. 
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Things to Look for in Walking Subjects 


Everyone has a unique gait. Like your signature, a snowflake, or fingerprint, no 
two are identical. All of us are observant, the artist and the non-artist alike; we all 
pay attention to others. Have you ever spotted a friend from a distance, just by the 
way they walked? 

Through observation the artist analyzes the nuances that make each person's 
walk different, and with pen or pencil in hand puts that uniqueness on paper. 

The key to this process is being observant. Listed below are some things to look 
for as you scrutinize your subject: 


1. Observe how the foot is picked up as it affects the negative space between the 
legs. 

2. Do the heels come up toward the calf of the opposite leg or go outward as the 
toes point in? 

3. Does the heel come straight up and forward as in a military march? 


Answering these questions with pen on paper will capture the uniqueness of the 
individual being drawn. 


Tip 3 


Be on the lookout for those walking with 
objects in their hands (props). Malls at 
Christmas time and airport terminals are 
favorite “lookouts” of mine for this reason. 


Negative shapes and how props are 


balanced give believability to the sketch. 
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Analysis of a Walk 


Below are depicted three different females and the unique way in which each 
picks up their rear foot to bring it forward. In the top sketch the foot comes 
straight up; in the middle sketch the heel points outward as it swings through; and 
in the bottom sketch the heel is in with the toe pointing out. 





Walking with Style 


These types of observations make your sketching true to the individual you are 
sketching. All human gaits are individualized. It is up to the observant artist to 
notice these peculiarities. 

There are hurried walks and leisurely walks. Capture the emotion of the walk 
as to how fast, slow, determined or leisurely your subject is proceeding. When 
sketching couples walking, observe the negative shapes and opposites that occur 
between them. There are at least five opposites. Can you spot them? 
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Some walk for two, some walk with aggressive dogs, and some even walk 
backwards. Observation is a key ingredient in making these action sketches inter- 
esting. The negative shapes created by the man and his dog sell the story. The 
backward walker’s actions are the same as a person walking forward, only in 
reverse. 
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Some walk and multi-task, which makes for interesting sketching. 

All different body types take a walk. Some carry props of luggage, beverages, 
and portfolios. Some seem so frail they can only carry themselves. Let your pen 
convey whatever messages your subjects are communicating. 
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The three “seasoned” women shown below get around to the best of their abili- 
ties. The subjects didn’t move very fast so | had plenty of time to study their move- 
ment. Look for the usual landmarks of body type, proportion, basic shape, props, 
and dress, and don’t forget there is a skeleton underneath. 
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Walking in Groups 


My definition of a group is more than one living body to sketch. The contrast of 
body types make for strong statements. Balance plays an important part in the 
accuracy of these sketches. Silhouette is a must to add clarity to the pose. Include 


clothing, objects of any kind as props, and you have the makings of an entertain- 
ing sketch. 
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Summary 


To poorly paraphrase Buzz Lightyear: It’s not running! It’s walking...with style. 
We've gone over people sitting, people standing with attitude, and even some 
light action during ping-pong or pool. This chapter has explored lines of action, 
action analysis, and the challenge of capturing moving objects. People don’t usu- 
ally just walk. They walk brusquely, or they plod along very sadly. Some walk 
with their backs straight up, ready to take on the world; others just hunch over, 
multitasking, looking at their smartphone. Analyzing your subject before capturing 
his or her walk is key, as you want to make sure that you’re capturing all the right 
details before telling your story. 
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Children 





Oh, the Joy of Sketching Children 





N 


When drawing children pay attention to proportion. They are not miniature adults. 
Heads are larger in proportion to the body, facial features sit low on the cranium, 
and there is lots of “baby fat” with short arms, legs, and a stomach that usually 
extends out. 
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Body type and attitudes take the place of faces. 
Here a few points of observation: 


e Skeleton and muscle underneath the clothing is bone, muscle, and fat. 
Like adults, children come in all shapes and sizes (body types). 
e Be prepared for the constant movement of children at play. 
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There is something charming about parents and their offspring. As you can see 
from the sketches above, there are a variety of ways to hold a child. Parents will 
find what is most comfortable for the child and themselves. 

The woman depicted on the right had balance in her favor as she held one 
child and saw to the needs of the other child at the same time. Be ready when 
these moments arise. 
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We hold on to our children in differing ways, bringing security into their little 
lives; observe those attitudes and put them in line on paper. 
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Children 





From spindly legs to chubby baby fat, the body types of children are all over 
the anatomy landscape. 

Stir in the perpetual motion that accompanies all that youthful energy and be 
prepared to capture in line the running, jumping, kicking, and crawling, or even 
the boy who goes from just standing to one who just took off running and jumped 
over a chair! Be ready for the action that is sure to come when sketching children. 
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Children 





Children do not come to a complete stop often, but when they do be ready to 


capture the moment. 
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Use the props, whatever they may be; a low table, a normal height table, toys, 
a chair, clothes, or hair style. When you see a side or front lean, ask yourself what 
basic shapes they suggest. You want to capture what you see with your eyes and 
your pen! 
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The sketches below capture some of the many positions we find our children in. 
Hair, body types, and even their surroundings add to the uniqueness of their poses. 
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Whether mimicking adults or just moving to music, children dancing are unin- 
hibited and will throw themselves into the fun of the movement. Don’t let these pre- 
cious images escape your pen or pencil. 
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You had to be there — | was sketching at a public swimming pool and this 2⁄2 
or 3-year-old child walks up to a group of people and opens up her robe. From 
the reaction of her mother, | assumed she was wearing only her birthday suit. 
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Be ready to capture even the kid with his finger in his nose, the reason being 
you don’t know what opportunities may be presented for your pen to document. 
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Children 


Here are kids in costume at Halloween. Underneath the costume is a muscle 
and bone anatomy. Our questions of who, what, and when are answered in 


sketched line. 
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The children’s play area at a local shopping mall is another one of my favorite 
places to sketch. Remember observation and patience to observe is key before 
pen meets paper! 
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Children and Their Props 


Children very seldom do not have some sort of prop with them while playing. Let the 
props help tell your picture story. Props also establish size relationships in the boo- 
gie board, sand shovel, and the kid dribbling a basketball almost as big as he is. 
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Children 





Observation is the key to capturing these poses. | spent plenty of time just ana- 


lyzing what dynamics were taking place before pen met paper. 
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Props (towels) and dress (bathing suits) tell this picture story which was sketched 
at an outdoor water park in Atlanta, Georgia. 
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Teens Playing Soccer 


Soccer is primarily non-stop action—add youthful energy, uniforms, a ball, and 
your pen and you will get a real workout. Watch the action before starting to 
sketch to avoid the frustration that comes from being overwhelmed by all that is 
going on in front of you in the fast-paced game of soccer. 
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Observing Skateboarders 


A visit to a local park with a skateboarding facility gave me the opportunity to 
sketch these youngsters skateboarding, a sketching challenge that paid divi- 
dends in unique action poses. Observation is a must when quick sketching 
skateboarders! 
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These kids gave me props, a helmet and knee pads, to go along with the action. 
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A Game of Children’s Baseball 


Another stop on my way home one evening yielded this treat to my sketchpad; 
little children playing baseball. Notice the props—hats, batting helmets, gloves— 
all seemingly oversized which accentuates their small size. 
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Girls’ Softball 


Body type, costume, and poses communicate the who. Teen girls playing softball 
and the shorts say “summertime.” Remember the goal is to communicate as much 
information as you can through your sketches. 
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Youth Boys’ Baseball 


In observing an older youth boys’ baseball game | noticed how the body type and 
props (bat, baseball, uniform, and glove) have changed due to their size. 
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The adult in the sketch above gives size relationship to the gestures and | could 
almost read the child’s face and body language saying, “If you won't let me play 
in the game, at least let me practice...” 
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Summary 


Up until this chapter, we had been exploring the world of adults, where the major- 
ity of our subjects have control over their bodies and emotions. What this chapter 
has explored is the world where your subjects are frenzied and can move in any 
way at any time. To truly make sure that you are sketching a child, props and 
surroundings can be used to help scale the image. An adult holding a little girl’s 
hand, or a boy wearing an oversized batting helmet help set the stage and tell the 
child’s story. To truly put your quick-sketching talents to the test, try capturing chil- 
dren at a sporting event. 
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Special Occasions 





Weddings 


From simple themes to lavish affairs, a wedding ceremony is my special occasion. 
| always have the basics to sketch: attire, body types of the individuals involved in 
attendance, the photographer(s), servers, various stages of the ceremony, dancing 
festivities, and all that follow. 

There are many “special occasions” in life. Choose what is special for you and 
sketch it. 

Be alert for those incidents or gestures individuals make. These two items will 
give you interesting sketches that will help tell your storyline. 
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Whether it is a Hawaiian-themed wedding (prop of leis) or traditional wedding 
involving a young or an older couple, weddings can give you some very emo- 


tional sketches. 
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The prop of an oversized tuxedo on this 
young groom caught my eye 
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Brides and grooms come in all shapes and sizes (body types)—capture the elo- 
quence of the occasion as the two individuals become one in marriage. You can 
still see the uniqueness of each in the “body language.” Be alert to capture, on 
paper, the boldness of the groom contrasted with the shy bride and so forth. 
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Where you are seated at the wedding oftentimes determine how much can be 
sketched—capture as much as you can! 
The silhouette of the chin whiskers made this bottom sketch unique. 
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During the ceremony look for body types and dress (prop). The “I do” and the 
action of dance in celebration is illustrated in the first sketch below. 
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Special Occasions 


When sketching groups, overlapping will help show depth. 
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As the groom waited for his bride to be, he assured me he wasn’t nervous but 
his body language (clinched fists) said otherwise. 
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Practical sketches give us enough information to satisfy our curiosity about the 
action taking place. A youthful bride and groom are communicated in line with 
the emphasis on the negative shapes. 
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The maid of honor and best man have words of encouragement for the couple. 
Their body types add texture to the sketches. 
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The quick-sketch artist has the advantage during wedding ceremonies that often 
are not available during other sketching opportunities, as the bridal parties have 
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to stand in one position for long periods of time. Take advantage of this and sketch 


more than one person. 
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A Tribute to Ben and Thelma Jones 


After fifty years of marriage, Ben and Thelma Jones wanted to celebrate by doing 
it all over again. They invited 300-plus guests to witness the re-commitment of their 
vows. As one of the invited guests, | witnessed their story through line. 





Ben & Thelma Jones, 50th Wedding Anniversary Wedding 
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A DJ for music, a huge cake, a maitre d’ to make sure all went according to 
plan, a fine champagne, someone to video, and another to photograph the formal 
affair caught my eye and pen. 
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Here are a preacher, bride and groom, attendants and flower girls. 
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Following the official ceremony it was time for the first dance. | took my pen in 
hand and observed the honorees as they were overlooking the festive crowd. 
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| also observed Thelma descending the stairs to the dance floor. 
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And being the marvelous dancers that they are, they showed their guests just 
how it should be done. | am so glad to have been included in this wonderful affair 
and to have had the opportunity to capture the occasion in line. 














Summary 


Quick sketching at special occasions requires special attention to two important 
aspects of the technique. The props around your subjects can tell a story. What 
type of event is this? Is it a wedding? Is it a wedding in Hawaii? Is it a funeral? 
A Viking funeral (maybe!)? But what’s most important at these events is the sub- 
jects’ body language. Sometimes your subject might be looking at you and telling 
you one thing, but his or her body language tells you otherwise. Make sure you 
accurately capture the body language despite what could be being told to you. If 
it's a wedding, the body language between a couple, or between a father and a 
daughter, during a dance can say a lot about the love between your subjects, or 
the nervousness they are experiencing during the ceremony. Try to emphasize this 
and your special occasions quick sketching will excel. 


DEDICATION 


Ben passed away unexpectedly in 2012 before this book was published. During the bereave- 
ment period I gave Thelma a copy of these sketches as a memento of their fiftieth celebration 
of love and she was extremely happy to have their many years of marriage included in the 
pages of this book. 
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Catching the Rhythm 


The challenge is to make the sketched line an extension of the musical sound or 
a part of the dance move. Observation can bring about that sensitivity as one 
“feels” the beat of the music and the swaying bodies on the dance floor. 

Body types and dress add their flavor to the mix and the props of musical instru- 
ments balance out the stories depicted in line. 

Time is well spent watching the body language of the musicians as they seem- 
ingly become united with their instruments. The melodies brought forth and the 
many expressions of the body in dance and song are waiting to be captured in 
line on paper. 

When music is introduced to the human form, movement is transformed into 
myriad possibilities. Such is the case in capturing a musician with an instrument, 
the movements of dance, or catching one’s form in the process of creating music 
with his or her voice. 

Take full advantage the next time you are in the presence of the music makers, 
and when asked, “What are you drawing?” answer, ‘I’m catching the rhythm on 


"| 


paper 
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Musicians and Their Musical Instruments 


Musical sounds are made with the piano, organ, saxophone, drums, tambourine, 
xylophone, and more, but for the quick-sketch artist it is the body shapes which 
play the instruments that make uniqueness happen—express yourself in line. 
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Body language is what makes the musical instrument come to life and body 
type makes the line work interesting. 
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Traditional and non-traditional instruments offer challenges to the artist, but the 
basic principles still apply: look for body type, proportion, balance, silhouette, per- 
spective, and, above alll, attitude. 
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In the sketch below we have rectangles, triangles, circles, straight lines, and 
the use of negative and positive shapes. | became aware of them only after | com- 
pleted the sketch. We have to be familiar with these shapes so that they come 
semi-automatically in order that the best sketch can be achieved. 
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Whether making a partial or a complete sketch, supplying enough information 
is one of the goals. Let the body type and body language speak through your pen. 

The piano player, dress, and posture emit sophistication and style. 

The direction of the saxophone and upward tilt of the head points me toward a 
high note. 

The body language of the guitar player says he is engulfed in the sound. 
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Music, Dancing, and Singing 


The musician depicted below was extremely animated. His body moved to the 
rhythm of the music he was creating. In situations like this, observe carefully and 
pick your moment in time you wish to capture. There is no right time. If you pro- 
crastinate while the action is taking place you'll realize how many great poses 
have come and gone. You just have to start putting pen to paper. 

The next time you sketch a performance you'll know what to expect and what to 
look for. 
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These musicians were “cutting loose” at an outdoor blues and jazz festival. 
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There’s just something about hearing music that makes a body want to move. 

There are many ways to “shake that body,” so observe and capture at least 
some of that body language on paper. 

The man with one foot in the air keeps his balance by the head being over the 
foot on the ground, one of our basics. 
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Be vigilant and you can catch that spontaneous body movement. 
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Dancing to the Music 


These dancers were smooth, graceful, and in control. The actions are in part 
due to the minimal raising of the feet off the floor. You have to observe this first 
hand (don’t take my word for it, see and experience it for yourself) to capture this 
attitude. 
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While the dancing is going on, usually everyone is observing the dance floor, 
so my staring is not so obvious to those around me. The one thing these sketches 
have in common is balance. Keep this principle in mind as you sketch. 
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There is uniqueness in each dance step as well as the body type of the indi- 
vidual who is executing that step. You must observe closely to accurately portray it 


on paper. 
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In the slow dance, watch for the best silhouette and how the two body types 


and attire complement each other. 
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Kids jump, stomp, shake, twist, and pose to music. Remember to use their pro- 
portions and props (chair, clothing, etc.) to help tell their small story in line. 
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These two girls are bursting with energy. One shows it by her feet barely touch- 
ing the ground. The other, while solidly grounded, has bent knees and arms in 
anticipation of the next move. 
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This set of sketches captures the energetic, robust, kick-up-your-heels, boogie- 
down body language of couples in a joyful expression of energy turned loose. 


Size relationships are important when sketching two characters. 
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Let the props of dress and the different body types contribute to your storytelling 
in line. 
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Balance is key to maintaining believability in your sketches. Drop an imaginary 
line from the head to the ground plane in these sketches to “see” they are bal- 
anced and the weight is distributed properly. This must be done mentally in the 
few seconds it takes to put these lines on paper that make up a quick sketch. 
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The silhouette of each of these sketches shows off how smooth or action ori- 
ented the individual movement is. The body type and clothing help accentuate the 
lines. Direction, whether it be in the hips, arms, a kicked up leg or whole body 
movement, helps tell the story of dancing to music. In order to capture the move- 
ment of dance you've got to be sensitive to the inner expression that explodes out- 
side the body in the form of a push, bend, stretch, touch, kick, twirl, glide, jump, 
or any motion that makes for an enjoyable quick sketch to music. 
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This dancer was deliberate and graceful in her routine. The costume enhanced 
the presentation and, by observing these attributes, the next logical step was to 
sketch the poses she so fluidly slipped into and out of. 
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These exotically clad dancers generated high energy on stage. One of the per- 
formers did his dancing and acrobatics using only his arms. His legs were not fully 
developed, but that did not hinder his contribution to the performance. Capturing 
and turning that exuberance into line was my challenge. 
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Another form of the body expressing itself is interpretive dance. The rules still 
apply: line of action, silhouette, balance, and dress as a prop. The challenge is to 
capture the flow and gracefulness of the dancer. 

In order to do this observation is crucial, but, if you observe too long, it eats up 
sketching time so you must find the balance between what you see, processing the 
action, and committing it to paper—a tall order, but doable as the results show. 
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Ballet seems to be a triumvirate of power, balance and gracefulness. The three 
sketches below attempt to capture these qualities. Only after a long time spent 
observing the performers did | put pen to paper. Many unsuccessful sketches (in 
the darkened theater) led to what you see here. The delicate costume of the bal- 
lerina helped accentuate the poses she briefly took while balanced and pushed 


off on one leg. The danseur powerfully hurled himself across the stage and gin- 


gerly landed each time. | wanted to capture him in flight, right before landing. 
Visualizing a line of action for each of these sketches helped cement in my mind 


what | wanted to put on paper. 
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Vocal Music 


There are as many styles of directing a choir as there are choir directors and their 
body types. Observe and record these differences in your line language. Notice 
the forward lean of the upper torso and the body language to get the attention of 
the singers. 
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Add voices to the music. It does not matter whether bass, soprano, a child’s 
vocal, with or without a microphone, let your lines on paper sing. Each singer not 
only has a unique tone quality to share with the listener, but also offers body lan- 
guage, body type, and props for the quick-sketch artist to capture on paper. 
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Summary 


This chapter has explored capturing subjects as they create music. One of the dif- 
ficulties in capturing musicians is trying to capture the rhythm and music that they 
create, that they put themselves into. Using lines of action not only describes what 
the artist is doing with an instrument, but it can also let the subject sing! Using 
body language to capture the vibrancy or solemnity of musical artist can make or 
break your sketch. And the appropriate use of balance and weight you give to the 
subject will capture a toe-tapping rhythm or a dissonant cadence. 
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The Zoo 





Know Your Animal Anatomy 


A rare treat for me is to visit the zoo. It is at the zoo that you not only get to draw 
the animals but the people watching the animals as well! Before a trip to the zoo 
or to just draw four-legged animals, take some time to look at an anatomy book on 
the skeletal makeup of the animals you wish to draw. 

There are two basic points to be aware of. The first is some animals, for exam- 
ple cats, whether large or small, have shoulder blades (scapula) which rise up 
higher than their spine when the weight of the body is taken on the front legs. 
This can be seen in the example marked “A” below. As the animal takes its paw 
off the ground, the paw is no longer supporting the weight of the body, gravity 
pulls the shoulder blade down (examples “B” and “C”) until the paw contacts the 
ground and is forced up again past the spine (example “D”) and back into the “A” 
position. This shoulder-blade movement gives authenticity to the moment you are 
depicting in your sketch. 
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The second basic point to know is that there are animals (the horse, deer family, 
goats, and more) whose spines have a permanent hump at the base of the neck 
that is formed by the shape of the spine (top example). Even when taking weight, 
the shoulder blade does not go beyond the spine and when weight is taken off the 
hoof, as in a walk, the shoulder blade drops, but the shape of the back/spine is 
retained (bottom example). 





Knowing these two basic points will add believability to the animal sketches you 
draw while they are in motion. 
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Animals in Line 


While observing the animals at the zoo, look for the simple shapes and build on 
them. The giraffe offers triangles, ovals, straights, which help to quickly construct 
the sketch. Don’t forget to make use of the negative shapes. You've got to sketch 
quickly because they are going to move. 
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This old tiger displayed lots of character. | tried to capture some of who he is, 
from the scraggly appearance, pot belly, limp tail, and the bentover head; this 
tiger said he was just tired! 
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Be on the lookout for simple shapes: a rectangle for the tiger and bear body; a 
triangle for our sleeping camel; and a circle for the flamingo. 
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People are just as much a part of the zoo scene as the animals. Sketch them as 
they watch the animals. Remember, we can see basic shapes in people as well as 
animals. The elephant doing his business is made up of triangles, ovals, and rect 
angles along with negative shapes. 
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What shapes do these pachyderms suggest? 
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Your basic animal anatomy book will tell you all about the strength of the male 
gorilla. We artists want to communicate this strength in line. To accomplish this we 
accentuate the shoulders, arms, and the short massive thigh muscle. The effect is 
likened to drawing a human, just with more bulk in some places and an increase 
or decrease in proportions. 
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Even kings need a rest and finding the basic shape and overlapping the forms 
helped capture the rotund hippopotamus! 
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While visiting a zoo in Australia | noticed the contrast between the constant 
movement of the monkeys and the stillness of the koala bears. There is a hint of a 


rib cage on some of the monkey sketches as a reminder that underneath the skin is 
a skeleton. 
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Whether sketching a human or an animal, it is easier to sketch them while they 
are still, but, sooner or later, like Mr. Bear, they're going to move. 


The Zoo 


Summary 


We've learned that quick sketching animals, pardon the pun, is a whole differ- 
ent beast than sketching humans. It’s easy to do though with practice and break- 
ing down the subject into the basics. Animals represent a new anatomy, but they 
can still be broken down into shapes. Unlike humans, who share the same basic 
skeletal structure and anatomy, all animals have different types of anatomies and 
frames. With practice and a keen eye, you can break these down into a series of 
shapes to quickly reference while sketching a certain type of animal. 
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Athletes in Action 


An artist cannot ask for better models than athletes in action. They are extremely 
challenging to draw. In most cases the athletes have well-proportioned, finely 
developed muscular bodies and uniforms that accentuate these features. Dynamic 
bursts of activity, requiring immense concentration, mixed with fluid, rhythmically 
controlled and graceful movements, mini-dramas that happen within the action, 
and often followed by a need to rest before starting the procedure over again are 
just the beginning of the activity in store while sketching athletes in action. Trying 
to capture just some of this hodgepodge is extremely exciting and offers a wealth 
of artistic opportunity for the quick sketch artist. 
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Boxing 


Sketching boxing athletes challenges our knowledge of anatomy, balance, and 
weight. Silhouette also plays a role in the clarity in which we are able to view the 
poses. 

We never get away from observation. The action can be slow and deliberate or 
fast and staccato, thus any action caught in the ring is truly a quick sketch. 

There are poses (body language) that are characteristic to boxers and poses 
that are characteristic to specific boxers; the way they stand or telegraph their 
punches, etc. These nuances make one’s sketches unique. 
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Boxers hold their props or gloves in different ways depending on whether they 
are on the offensive, defending themselves, or between rounds. Body language 
will tell your story in line. 
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Golf 


Let your eyes take in the lines of action in these poses. The body language com- 
municates the finish of a swing, deep concentration, or the anticipation of a swing 
and the elation of having made a successful shot. The props of golf clubs and 
bags are used to clearly define what the subject is doing. 
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The Rodeo 


When quick sketching the fast pace of rodeo action, keep in mind the anatomy of 
both the rider and the animal and the props of hat, chaps, and vest as they make 
for interesting line work. Instead of being on balance, off balance and twists are 
key elements to look for. Negative shapes establish distance between the rider and 
animal, making these truly action sketches. 
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Track and Field 


Every sporting event has rules. Track and field officials see that these rules are 
followed. In these sketches notice the use of flag props as their use or non-use in 
body language. The basic shapes of triangles, rectangles and the individual char- 
acteristics of dress and body type are used to tell the story. 








Individual Sports 


The body types of track and field athletes stand out. They are lean and muscular 
with uniforms that barely cover their torsos. The sketches below represent anatomy 
on display. The athletes who throw heavy objects such as the shot put and the dis- 
cus are more modestly dressed but their big-framed, beefy bodies challenge our 
pens and pencils to capture their action poses. 

The props of batons, poles, hurdles, and height bars add to the storytelling abil- 
ity of the artist. 
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There is a muscled body beneath the scant uniform. Your knowledge of the anat- 
omy of an athletic body will pay dividends in your sketches. 

Getting into the blocks as a prop, the dynamics of the runner, the dreaded 
pulled muscle or cramp or the recovery after such an outburst of energy. These are 
stories to tell with pen and paper. 
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| attempted to capture this high jumper’s immense concentration, a slight head 
tilt as she stared down the bar. 

Notice the graceful lines of action as she cleared the height. The prop of the 
bar gives context to the sketch. 
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These discus throwers were in the preliminary stage or already into their twirl 
when | captured them on paper. Find the pose with the most clarity in negative 
shapes for an interesting, storytelling gesture. 
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An athlete and his pole, an athlete and his bent pole, and an athlete in mid-air 
make up a story told in line. 
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Summary 


This chapter has focused on the unique challenge presented by individual athletes. 
With a focus on body language, size relationships, and action analysis, you can 
truly capture the individuality of each subject. Each game or event has an athlete 
performing some great feat with his or her body. Make sure your lines capture 
each mini-drama that the athlete provides with his or her movements. Like musi- 
cians, athletes have rhythms and grace all their own. By using balance and poses, 
you can show just how athletic or graceful the subject is being in that moment. 
Using the athletes’ uniforms as props helps define your character. Track stars often 
wear small clothing, while a bullrider will be waving a hat (and on top of a bull). 
Make sure that their uniforms and any other props are shown so the audience gets 
the best picture. 
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Baseball 


Catchers and home-plate umpires are such fun to sketch. Their uniforms offer inter- 
esting shapes and, aside from the pitcher’s wind-up, they are the most animated. 
This is because there is not a lot of movement from the other players as there is 
only a one in eight chance of the ball being hit to them. 
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There are lots of props being worn by the umpires and catchers. Throw in a uni- 
form, ball and bat, mix in the body language of the pitcher that says “I’m gonna 
and the game comes to life at the end of your pen. 


|” 


strike you out 
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Team Sports 


There is emotion in sports, so be ready to capture that moment of victory or 
defeat. Below, the catcher’s body language, with his dropped head and limp 


hand, says what just happened. 
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There is a mini-drama taking place between the three characters in the below 
sketch. The umpire calls “strike three,” the catcher signaling to the pitcher “You 
did it!” and the batter venting his displeasure over the call by jumping up with a 
clenched fist for emphasis. The negative shapes play an important part in bringing 
the three characters to life. 
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Basketball—Women 


This is my all-time favorite sport to sketch—control, power, and delicate movement 
of the body challenge the artist to capture those fleeting moments with a few quick 
lines, and with the women, you have all that and hair to draw too! 
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After all the twisting, turning, jumping, bending, stretching, and gliding in 
space, there is a feminine skeleton and muscle framework underneath those 
uniforms. 
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Basketball—Men 


Men’s basketball is such a fast-paced sport, one really has to spend time observ- 
ing the actions of the contestants before committing line to paper. These quick 
sketches attest to the blur of movement caught in that split second of time. 





This particular sketch is an example 
of the economy of line telling the story 
of what is taking place. 
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One of the goals of quick sketching is to communicate the action with the least 
amount of linework, in the shortest amount of time. In order to do this, shortcuts 
must be taken. Actions, particularily in basketball, happen rapidly. Capture that 
image while it is fresh in the mind by using lines that represent what is taking 
place. Look at the right arm: a partial drawing of an arm, with only a deltoid and 
forearm leading down to a wrist. | didn’t have time for a bicep, so | took a short- 
cut; but it still communicates. If you drew 80 percent of a circle, your mind’s eye 
would complete the rest of the circle. The same principle applies here. Look over 
the remainder of the sketch and you will see many more examples of my taking 
the shortcut home. 
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The dunk always increases the excitement of the crowd, whether a home team 
or opponent. You've seen it, now document it with your pen on paper. 

Many, many times I’ve sketched a player dunking the ball. After many dismal 
attempts | finally got a few sketches that adequately convey the action. 
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Wherever the ball is, you're going to find at least two players. Your knowledge 
of silhouette and negative shapes are going to come in handy. These two sketches 
underscore these two points. 
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Both of the above sketches answer the question, who are they? Basketball 
players. 

What are they doing? One is shooting the ball, the other attempting to block 
the shot. 

Both sketches utilize silhouette and the props of a basketball and uniform. 
Both took approximately the same amount of time to sketch. Both are from my 
sketchbooks. 

The sketch on the left is dated November 23, 1985. The sketch on the right was 
drawn more than twenty-five years later. 

Basic drawing principles will not change over time, but your drawing skills will. 
How much are you willing to sketch, sketch and sketch some more to hone your 
quick-sketching skills? 
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Let the clothing help tell your story. In these sketches, the uniforms give direction 
as to where the bodies have come from. 
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Team Sports 





In HE SEATS... 


Basketball is full of contact, both on the court and spilling into the seats. Stay 
alert for these fleeting moments of action and body language as these examples 
showcase. 
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With only one ball and ten players, whether setting a screen, forceably moving 
another out of the way, tusseling for position, or taking a rest, some of the action 
takes place away from the ball. Don’t miss it! 
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We've all seen basketball players who have never committed a foul and argue 
their point. Catch the moment. Watch body types and props that consist of ball, 
whistle, uniform, and more. 








Team Sports 





Body language is your best 
friend in sketching these situations, 
from the cool and emotionally in 
control posture of the referee to the 
arm gesturing, stance, and body 
positions of the players. 
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The Coach 

He does more than plot the next play. Whether asking for an explanation of a 
called foul, holding back an irate player or giving a “pep talk” to his bench, we 
can capture those emotions by our keen observation. 

The hunched-up shoulders, the contrast in height to the players, or the lean for- 
ward to get the maximum attention of his players. Through body language and the 
use of silhouette and quick, solid drawing, we communicate clearly the actions, 
which is the goal. 
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Before the Game 
Getting to the area (stadium, ballpark, etc.) early has its benefits. By doing so you 
can scope out the facilities before the crowd gets there. | found myself observ- 
ing and connecting with the cameraman positioning himself, testing his equipment, 
and whatever else he needed to carry out his assignment. 

lt was not my intention to sketch the cameraman, but | did. A basic shape of 
rectangle for the camera, a ground plane, basic shapes of triangles and body 
type were there. | was just warming up the pen to ready myself to capture the 
action of the athletes on the court. 

As the game progressed, the one recording the action becomes a part of the 
action. Early preparation made these sketches possible. 
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Body Language in Sports 
Let the body tell the story in your sketches. Not only can great acting be seen on 
Broadway, but also on the basketball court! 
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Regardless of whether it is a pick-up game of basketball in the park or a profes- 
sional game, the action is there to be observed and drawn. The same basic prin- 
ciples will apply—body type, balance, silhouette, line of action, and awareness 


on the artist's part to achieve an entertaining drawing. 
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Principles of Quick Sketch Put into Action 


Tip 4 


In quick sketching the silhouette of the 


subject is what the artist strives to achieve in 


order to give clarity to the drawing. When 


sketching multiple characters, silhouette 
value is a vitally important concept that must 
be kept in mind. 

In this humorous illustration, silhouette 
defines the drawing. All eleven characters 
are involved in mini-dramas, with the eye 
being led into the action by the referee's 
finger which takes your eyes on a circular 


journey. 





Team Sports 


Football 


Preparation for sketching at football games requires that you observe the action 
before you sketch whether a youth, high school, college, or a professional team. 
The first thing | do is observe the action. | like to get to a game early to see the 
teams come out to pre-warm up, when usually they are not fully in uniform and 
are a little more relaxed than at game time. An early seat allows the chance to 
observe their muscular bodies without all the pads and the team going through 
their choreographed routines at half speed. Observe how receivers rehearse their 
pass patterns while the kickers take their time preparing for just the right contact 
with the ball, or the running backs mentally going over their blocking assignments. 

Professional football is fast. One must be keenly observant. What | do is pick 
out a position and just observe a player, coach, referee, or fan. Take note of the 
players in the huddle, how they come up to the line of scrimmage; how they take 
a stance, what they do when the ball is hiked, different actions of running or pass- 
ing plays. Notice how they get up from a pile of players and walk, run, trot back 
to the huddle or off the field. Only after this time of disciplined observation do | 
begin to sketch. 
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High schools and colleges have great choreographed cheering squads. They 
offer weight, balance, uniforms, and action to be sketched. These balancing poses 
were momentary and | had to sketch quickly. In any action certain principles 
remain constant. In these sketches of one figure holding up another, you can see 
the head directly above her foot, which is above the foot of the holder on the 
ground. 
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Team Sports 


In the two-handed lift sketch below, the feet of the one being balanced is above 
the feet of the one doing the balancing. In the split second before the “catch” 
| used the trailing hair, outstretched arms, legs, dress and the negative shapes 
between the figures to describe in line the action taking place. 

One other observation: it is easier to make adjustments in one’s balance with 
bended knees. 
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Half-time is not the time to give your pen a rest. In these sketches the animated 
drum major garnered my attention with his over-the-top body language and props. 
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Girls and Football 

| arrived early for a drawing class that | was teaching and wandered over to the 
park across the street. A girls’ football team was practicing, not powder puff or 
flag, but tackle football. The girls wore helmets with a clear one-piece face mask. 
The helmets looked more like a motorcycle helmet with a ponytail sticking out the 
back and shoulder pads which looked way too big on their slender bodies. As 
they stood around between plays, they took feminine poses—I was so thankful | 
had my sketch pad to record these moments in time. 
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Football Referees 

Regardless of the level of play, the referee enforces the rules of the game. Before 
the referees were hooked up to microphones, they communicated exclusively with 
body language. Don’t miss their gestures. 
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Professional Football 
This sketch of the body language of a defensive lineman says “Not this way, not 
today...” 
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Not everything that happens at a football game takes place on the field of play. 


Observe the happenings that surround the action. 
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There are many different body types that play the game. As an artist, observe 
these differences and capture them on paper. Body language can also show the 
attitudes of the contestants. Notice the arms, which can be passive or defiant. 
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The play action starts with the quarterback. 
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Quarterbacks all have their own particular “style.” Some are what is called 
pure passers and others pose a threat to run first and pass if necessary. Observe 
and know what to look for—the body type, left- or right-handed passers—and 
make use of the props that consist of ball, uniform, towels, and anything else that 
will help diagram your story. 

Sketching multiple characters keeps you on your toes when it comes to observa- 
tion. When the ball is hiked, it unleashes a fury of action all over the field of play, 
offensive linemen blocking, defensive linemen trying to avoid being blocked, the 
quarterback looking for a familiar jersey to throw the ball to. Each individual has 
to be doing what best describes his position. 
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The use of silhouette further describes the action and this particular moment in 
time leaves it up to your imagination as to whether he will or he won't get the pass 
off, or whether he will be tackled. Be ready to capture the action as it won't hap- 
pen in this exact way again. 
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Offensive linemen attempting to protect their 
quarterback or clear a path for a running back. 
Pay attention to the shapes the bodies suggest and 
the use of silhouette. 


Team Sports 


To capture the moment of impact in an instant in time, you have to be observant 
to get a “feel” for the game and to freeze that image into your mind. Then sketch 
quickly utilizing the basic principles we've previously discussed. 
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After the impact it is the nature of football that a vast amount of time is spent on 
the ground! 
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Injuries are a part of the controlled violence of football. 
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After these types of collisions, 
some athletes don’t immediately get 
up and trot back to a huddle or off 
the field. Sometimes it takes a while 
to recover—get that moment on 


paper! 
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Regardless of body position, as graceful as 
a ballet dancer, the ball is caught. The quick 
sketch artist catches the action. 
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| really like this particular quick sketch. There is a simplicity about it with a mini- 
mum of line work. | had been sketching at the game for a period of time leading 
up to this sketch and was what an athlete calls “in the zone.” The seeing and the 
pen in hand flowed together and the result was the above quick sketch. 

| don’t get into this groove often, only when the combination of subject matter, 
interest, and observation come together. 
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The same principles that have been discussed (body type, balance, silhouette, 
etc.) that apply when sketching one character are now applied to two characters, 
then three. Now are you ready to take on a pileup of multiple bodies? 


Tip 5: Drawing groups 





Use the same principles that I've 
been stressing (Example A) — know 


the body type you're drawing, 


weight, balance, and silhouette, and 
remember that you are answering 
questions (who, what, why, when 
where, and how). Apply those same 
principles to two bodies (B), then 
three bodies (C). 
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Only after much observation of bodies piling off one another did | have con- 
fidence enough to attempt these quick sketches. Quickly | asked myself: “What 
shape did the pile suggest?” “What was interesting about the grouping?” What 


key moment did | want to depict?” And to draw fast, after all that is a true quick 
sketch. 
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The following pile-up of bodies is usually a combination of the best images that 
I've seen during the game—the legs up was what | found most interesting. 
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When the referee blows his whistle to stop the action, there is still a lot happen- 
ing, even between plays. Always be alert and ready for any activity that makes an 
interesting storytelling sketch. 





Below a referee attempting to keep the peace between two warring bodies who 
will be at war legally at the next snap of the ball. 
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The Emotion of the Game 





Be vigilant, for that moment in time may come when least expected, or it can be 
anticipated. Whatever the situation, be ready to commit it to paper. 
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Storytelling Sketches 

Your sketches have the potential to help tell a story—below we have a coach, 
deeply engrossed in the play. His dress gives an insight into the weather condition. 
The crumpled play sheet says “this is it.” The outcome of the game depends on 
proper execution by the players—will he make the catch or will the ball be just out 
of his reach? Whether it’s a defense coach reacting to a catch made by the offen- 
sive end, or the offense coach reacting as the pass is dropped or overthrown, the 
reaction is the same. Tell your stories through the use of lines. 
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Body language tells us what is going on. Making broad gestures (arms out) or 
making oneself as big as possible (jumping in the air) are ways in which these 
players draw attention to themselves. The opposite of that is to withdraw (keep 
everything contained within) when a mistake is made. There is psychology going 
on and the observant artist can capture a picture of the soul on paper 






PeHAdowd .. 
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At a football game there are plenty of actions to observe: a coach’s props 
(heavy coat and gloves suggests time of season, outdoor field) and body language 
says he is calm. The scramble to recover a fumbled ball, a player in mid-air and a 
stretch across the goal line for a touchdown—all this happens in an instant of time. 
Ready, set, quick sketch! 
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and even nature lend a voice. 


Uniform, coats, gloves, 


Body types also have a few lines. Enjoy the game and 


record it on paper. 
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Football Cartoon 

Quick sketching is not an end in itself. If you approach it as practice, it should 
lead you to more solid drawing as you prepare artwork for illustration, painting, 
animation, cartooning, or other areas of drawing. 

| enjoy seeing the humorous illustrations of others. Those who have influenced 
me most are A.B. Frost, Heinrich Kley, and Wallace Tripp. 

My humorous illustrations are based on the quick-sketching principles that have 
been discussed throughout this book. These principles come into focus in this exag- 
gerated storytelling cartoon. 

We answer the who question—football players. What are they doing? Tackling 
and being tackled. How are they tackling? Viciously! Throw in the various body 
types and silhouetted shapes to keep the four characters distinct yet united. 

The placement of the outside characters’ limbs draw attention to the character in 
white and the knowledge of muscles and skeleton add believability to the poses. 

It is up to the artist to make an interesting drawing to look at. You don’t want to 
be struggling with the drawing. That's what practice (quick sketching) is for. Time 
should be spent concentrating on what you want to communicate in your sketch, in 
this case in a humorous way. 
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Quick Sketching Hockey 


| don’t watch much hockey. The attraction and appreciation that | do have for this 
sport is in the action it provides the eye. Throw in the props of a mask, padded 
leggings, gloves, skates, and a stick, and there is no more one could ask for in a 
subject. These are a sampling of a quick-sketch opportunity | will explore more of 
in the future. 
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Soccer 


Soccer is the most popular sport worldwide. | taught a class on quick sketch- 
ing and the students would meet to sketch wherever people gathered. We had 
sketched in shopping malls and the Los Angeles Zoo and this particular weekend 
we met at a soccer field to take in a series of games played by teenagers. There 
was continuous action from six or more games being played simultaneously, with 
spectators, food vendors, and pets—a sketcher’s paradise! 











After reiterating the basic keys to look for, the 
students took off to put some of the action in their 
own sketchbooks. After looking over the students’ 
shoulders and offering advice, | took some time to 
document the activity in line. 





Observation is a key element. Let the 
costume, stripes in some cases, help give 
direction to your lines. The negative shapes 
created around the characters paint a clear 
picture of what is taking place and don’t for- 
get a ground plane. 
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Volleyball 


Volleyball is a fun and strenuous sport with lots of action. It gets seriously com- 
petitive at the high school and college level. Look for the action poses and let the 
silhouette help tell your story. Props include the ball and net, supported by body 
types and clothing. 
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Then there is beach volleyball. The sketches below were done while vacationing 
in Cancun, Mexico. 
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Summary 


This chapter has highlighted human anatomy in sports where athletes speak to 
each other, either literally or physically. A football running back dodging a line- 
man is a difficult subject to capture: two people, a lot of action. The main thing 
you need to make sure you do with your sketch is tell the story. And don’t just pay 
attention to the athletes on the field; look at the coaches, spectators, and other 
athletes off the field. Sometimes the sidelines and stands have the most interesting 
body language to tell the story. 
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Sketchpad in hand in “The City of Light,” Paris, 
France (circa 1999) 
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Anywhere people gather is a great place to people watch and sketch. Had | 
known this book was going to eventually be compiled, | would have taken more 
photos in more locations as | travelled around the world. | just never thought to 
chronicle these sketching occasions because quick sketching is such a part of me. 
Fortunately, my wife, LaVonne, is forever camera-ready and sometimes a friendly 
stranger would help us out. The following pages are quick sketches (proof that | 
practice what | preach) and photos of what | call my eye candy for you to enjoy. 
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Sketching at Disneyland Resort, California, USA 
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With sketchpad by my side in the desert outside 
Las Vegas, NV, USA (circa 1972) 





Lincoln Memorial, Washington, DC, USA 





On a vacation in Northern California (circa 1980) 
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Downtown Chicago, IL, USA (circa 1990) 





Instructing students on the basics of quick sketch at the Los Angeles Zoo, Los Angeles, CA, USA 
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Quick sketching while awaiting the start of a formal occasion 
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Luxembourg Gardens, Paris, France 
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Luxembourg Gardens, Paris, France (circa 1998) 


Walking in the park, sketchbook in hand, | happened upon these two small boys 
behind this little fence watching a game of bocce ball. This was my first time see- 


ing this activity and it presented me with another opportunity to put the basics of 
quick sketching to work. 
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| noticed that one man, prior to the toss, stood rigid, military like, balancing two 
balls at his side as he stared toward the destination of the other balls previously 
thrown. Others leaned forward thinking about their toss strategy. Whether stand- 
ing or bent low, each of them added their own particular style to the toss of the 
ball. The more challenging of the two to sketch were the kneeling poses. The men 
balanced themselves on tiptoes and held onto the ball. | thought it would be most 
interesting to sketch the toss, just as the ball left the hand and the body language 
that accompanied that move. More observation revealed a slight flick and twist 
of the hand as it pulled back from the toss. | incorporated this move into some of 
my sketches. Including nuances like this add believeability and uniqueness to your 
sketches. 

This walk in the park yielded some great sketches to augment my sketchbooks. 
Your preparedness to sketch can add to your sketchbook as well. 
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Pyramid Sketches from Chichen Itza, Mexico 


On vacation in Mexico, | had the opportunity to visit the Mayan ruins Chichen 
ltza. | sat for a while observing these soon to be subjects of my pen ascending 
and decending the pyramid. Most interesting was the way in which the individu- 
als carefully came down. The best way to show the tension and caution | observed 
was going to be through the bent knees and hunched-over backs of those descend- 
ing the pyramid. Each individual’s body language conveyed the same message. 
By bending the knees and back, one can get closer to the ground. In this case, 
the head is drawn over the weight bearing foot. There was a man coming down 
the pyramid using the aid of a rope. Even his knees and back were bent as he 
touched the next step down with his toes. Another man was balancing with his 
arms, just having let go contact with his right fingers. | observed a woman seated, 
about to scoot down another step and a teenager with his backpack balancing the 
same as the others, with bent knees and back. 

The situation dictates the body language. The body language though similar 
because of body type and personality will vary in attempting to do the same 
manuever (descending a pyramid). As artists we must be aware of all these vari- 
ables and put them down on paper as a way of communicating to others what we 
witnessed. 

After sketching for an hour or more | climbed to the top of the pyramid for 
a panoramic view and these sketches show how a whole lot of us got down. | 
preferred the sitting position, down one step at a time. Keeping one’s balance is 
emphasized in these sketches. 





Chichen Itza, Mexico 
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Darling Harbor, Sydney, Australia 


While in Sydney, Australia a couple of my favorite places to sketch or people 
watch were Darling Harbour and Sydney Harbour which houses the Opera 
House. Sydney Harbour was teeming with human and motorized activity, through 
you can't tell from the photo. 





Darling Harbour, Sydney Australia (circa 2003) 





Sydney Harbour, Sydney, Australia (circa 2003) 
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El Puerto de Santa Maria, Spain 


| had the opportunity to visit southern Spain during Feria season (for those of us 
in the US, think county fair). A major part of the celebration is to dress up in tra- 
ditional Feria attire. The women’s and girls’ elaborate dresses are something to 
behold. | observed quite a while before starting to sketch, trying to figure out the 
best way to depict the form-fitting bodices for each body type and the ruffles at the 
bottom of the dresses with their elaborate colors and textures. Hairstyles and hair 
pins, flared sleeves and shoes provided the props to be sketched. 

The examples chosen spotlight the various body types and some of the attitude 
through body language. 
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The Feria Dress 


These quick sketches do not come close to explaining the beauty, elaborate details 
and vibrancy that the Feria dresses elude. The fabric and color of the dresses that 
come in all sizes and the intricate folds at the bottom of the dresses are a sight that 
must be seen in person. Throw in the many body types these dresses contain and 
the quick-sketch artist has all he/she can handle. Quite a challenge, but | can’t 
wait to visit and sketch them again. 
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Dancing and Merriment at Feria in the City of Rota, Spain 


Negative and positive shapes playing off each side describe the forms and give 
voice to the action. These spirited dance maneuvers did not give me time to add 
the distinctive circles and markings of the dresses, such is the nature of quick 
sketching. Capture the basic information in line and add details, if needed, later. 
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One of the highlights of my sketching safari in Spain was visiting a local res- 
taurant to experience a traditional Spanish meal and flamenco dancing. As the 
Spanish dinner hour is around 10:00 p.m. the hour had grown quite late and by 
the time the show was over it was past midnight. 


nA 
333235359811277:2 


3320703939999777: 





As | was heading out the door with my sleeping granddaughter on one shoul- 
der the customers and the dancers engulfed me so they could see the quick 
sketches | made during the performance. 
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This emotionally charged dance played itself out in song, choreography, and 
body language. This experience was truly a challenging workout to my quick- 
sketching abilities. 

The performers enjoyed seeing my interpretation of them in line. Through an 
interpreter they made me promise to send them a copy of the sketches. 
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Summary 


No matter where you are, or what your subject is, there are three things that are 
constant when you sit down to sketch: you, your sketchpad, and your drawing 
implement. No matter if you are in France, Zimbabwe, a rodeo, or at a park 
down the street, the sketchpad should be firmly tucked underneath your arm, and 
the pen securely fastened to its cover, ready to go at a moment's notice. Every 
day the world offers you a story or a scene. You're more than just an artist or a 
sketcher or an animator. You're a storyteller; make sure you sketch it. 
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